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Auto Worker: Key to the Third 


(See ‘Business’) 








Low-swung new look! Soft-sprung new ride! 


H™: the newest and unquestionably the smartest 
convertible that wheels along today’s streets and 
highways. 

Low-swung and clean-lined, this eye-filling Studebaker 
introduces a refreshing new kind of sports car styling. 

You would hardly expect anything less distinctive 
from the originator of the world’s first real postwar 
automobile. 

What you enjoy even more than this car’s dramatic 
new beauty, though, is the thrill of its new engineering. 


There’s so much soft-sprung, road-hugging weight be- 
neath you in this Studebaker, it rides with a dream-like 
new sensation of ease and smoothness. 

You've never experienced such deep-bedded, luxurious 
comfort in any of your motoring up to now. 

New 1948 Studebaker Champion and Commander 
sedans and coupes vie with these convertibles for your 
attention. 

There’s a fabulously fine, new 1948 version of Stude- 
baker’s special, extra-long-wheelbase Land Cruiser, too. 


New 1948 Studebaker 


First in style 


© The Studebaker Corp’n, South Bend 27, Indiana, U. S. A. 











They drive a locomotive 
with rubber bands 


A typical example of B.F. Goodrich product improvement 


pee yard locomotive switches 
heavy freight cars, loaded with 
stone, back and forth all day. Its steam 
engine broke down recently and had 
to be replaced faster than a new one 
could be ordered. Someone suggested 
powering the locomotive with two 
automobile engines that were on hand. 
But how to transmit their power to 
the locomotive’s wheels? An engineer 
recommended B.F.Goodrich V_ belts 
for the drive. 

16 V belts were harnessed from 
auto engines to locomotive wheels. 
The engineer opened the throttle, 
while the train crew held their breath. 
Then smoothly, silently, the world’s 





first V-belt-driven locomotive began to 
pull its string of stone-laden cars. It 
has run for many months now, so effi- 
ciently and economically that it has 
earned itself a permanent job — an- 
other unusual application illustrating 
the almost unlimited uses of B.F. 
Goodrich V-belt drives. 


Today’s B.F.Goodrich V belts are 
the result of constant improvement, 
better processes for prestretching 
cords, for improving cord adhesion, 
for reducing internal heat and friction 
with compounds that make rubber 


run 70% cooler. In these and many. 


other ways B.F.Goodrich belt engi- 





neers have successfully attacked the 
common causes of V-belt failure, and 
more than doubled belt service life. 

Whether it’s in V belts, or in any of 
the more than 35,000 rubber products 
B. F.Goodrich makes for industry, de- 
velopment work goes on endlessly at 
B.F.Goodrich laboratories, insuring 
that rubber serves your business better 
every day. For first news of develop- 
ments in your field, see your local dis- 
tributor or write: The B.F.Goodrich 
Company, Industrial Products Divi- 
sion, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
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PREFORMED WIRE ROPE « BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 


2 





Handy stock pile 


To help contractors get going fast, sand-and-gravel 
producers stock-pile a varied supply of materials. And both 
groups often boost operations by calling upon another 
handy reserve—the store of wire rope maintained by a 
near-by Yellow Strand distributor. For you, too, the proper rope 
to equip a particular clamshell, dragline, shovel or 
scraper is usually as near as the phone. 


%* If you'd like fewer rope replacements, specify 
“Flex-Set’’ Preformed Yellow Strand. This is the top 
B & B grade in terms of flexibility, toughness and wear... the 
best buy measured in output per day. Essential lifts 
entrusted to Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings experience 
similar economy. The B & B distributor will gladly aid 
in taking stock of your rope and sling needs. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 
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Birthday Gift 


When Frank Efinger so nobly slowed 
down in the Andover-Harvard freshmer 
track meet to give his Andover teammat 
a heartfelt birthday gift (Newsweek 
May 17), he ignored Harvard’s Georg 
Huntington Williams TI, running in third 
place. It was his birthday also. 

GrorGe HuntTINGTON WILLIAMs III 

Cambridge, Mass. 


History Lesson 


Did your reviewer of Miers’s and Brown; 
“Gettysburg” (Newsweek, May 17) fini 
data there on the Bloody Angle? This j 
usually looked for on the field of Spot 
sylvania. 

R. A. NewHALL 


Williamstown, Mass. 


P The history books I studied always said 
the Bloody Angle was at Spotsylvania 
Why did you move it to Gettysburg? 


T. C. Jackson 
Chicago 


>... The South remembers it as Spot- 
sylvania. 


J.J. Duvar 
Atlanta 


>... My grandfather said Spotsylvania 


JouHN T. FELLER 
Detroit 


The reviewer found his data on th 
Bloody Angle in Miers’s and Brown’ 
“Gettysburg” and also in other histories. 
There were two Bloody Angles, one at 
Gettysburg and the other at Spotsylvania. 


Watch the Fords Go By 


. . . About Walter Reuther’s shooting 
(Newsweek, May 3), I don’t remember 
reading or hearing that it was a Ford used 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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Even at inflated prices the little lady 
will have no trouble figuring out where 
she stands. 


In more complex businesses, “figur- 
ing” is much more elaborate. Post, 
copy, sort, file —or so it’s been under 
the old system. But now all that is out. 
Here’s something new. It’s the 
Comptometer Peg-Board Plan. 


N.w AYER & SON 


cHARITY BAZAA 
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Simple, speedy, accurate, this money- 
saving plan makes original entries yield 
final results. And copying is gone for- 
ever, because entries are written once 
— and once only. 


It's so extremely flexible that it gives, 
almost instantly, any combined state- 
ment for such accounting tasks as labor 
distribution, sales analysis, payroll, 
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accounts payable, inventory control. 


If you're after economy, just call 
your nearest Comptometer representa- 
tive for full details. 


ComPTOMETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, and sold exclusively by its Comptometer 
Division, 1731 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, Illinois. 
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With hard work and perseverance 


They Made 


oa faith in farming has richly rewarded the Enloes, 
When they were young, just-married and land-rich, the de- 
pression caught them—and hit them hard. They had to fight} 
against big odds just to stay on the land. But they believed good 
farming would eventually mean good living. And it did. 


Like young people everywhere, Archie and Dal Enloe began dream- 
ing of an ideal home from the time they moved into their first old 
shell of a house. They never stopped planning—and struggling— 
and now their dream has come true. 


Through the picture windows of their new home, Archie and Dal 
can look out on 280 acres of prospering farm. Well diversified with 
cattle and grain, highly mechanized, their AW-Bar Ranch shows 
how far a family’s faith in good farming can take them ... toward 
good living on the land. 


The 2,300,000 subscribers of Country Gentleman will find the com. 
plete story of the Enloes in their magazine’s June issue. It is 
another inspiring Good Farming—Good Living article in Country 
Gentleman’s family “profiles”? . . . a series heartily welcomed 
and eagerly read by other farm families throughout America. 





2. BEEF, dairy heifers and cash grain are 
the Enloes’ chief products— with the 
herd running about 400 head. Archie has 
started to build up a good registered herd 
—sees a big future in fine meat animals. 


1h bait pops tn 


3. ARCHIE and the hired man brand a 
calf. These two do all the farm work— 
with 2 tractors, earth-mover, big disc 
plow, combine, threshing-machine, one- 
ton truck and other equipment. 


4. DISTRICT CANAL supplies Enloes’ 
3 miles of irrigation system. As a good- 
farming safety measure, Archie has his 
own 50-ft. well with a big capacity pump 
powered by a 60 h.p. motor. 








Their Ureén Come 77 


Archie and Dal Enloe farmed well to live well— 
and their reward is this ideal ranch home 
in the Gila River Valley of Arizona 





1, THE RANCH-TYPE HOUSE is long and low with seven big, sun-lit rooms, 
two baths—is ventilated with conditioned air, heated with a butane gas furnace. 


5. THE NEW HOME is efficiently 
planned. Utility room provides space for 
sewing and laundry, has built-in tubs 
and washing machine — is situated to 
save steps and simplify housekeeping. 


lurn to Country Gentleman for 


Better Farming, Better Living 











6. U-SHAPED kitchen has abundance 
of steel cabinets and modern appliances, 
with attractive breakfast nook in rear. 
Fluorescent fixtures and big windows 
provide plenty of cheerful light. 


7. LIVING ROOM is 16 x 24, occupies 
whole wing, has two large picture win- 
dows. French doors at each side of fire- 
place open on patio. ... Here the Enloes 
relax—and plan more dreams. 
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business-managed electric companies 


*AND YOU are probably one of another 72,000,000 indirect 
owners, through your bank savings or life insurance premi- 
ums. Much of this money of yours is put to work, by banks 
and insurance companies, in electric company securities. 


These companies that serve nearly everybody are owned 
by nearly everybody! What affects them affects you! 
e Listen to thé Summer Electric Hour—FRANKIE CARLE AND HIS ORCHESTRA, Suncays, 5:30 P. M., EDT, CBS; 


It is to your benefit to know the facts about 
your electric service, and to ours to have 
you know them. That’s why advertise- 
ments like this are published by America’s 
business-managed, tax-paying ELECTRIC 
LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES.** 


%&* Names on request from this magazine. 
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! (Continued from Page 2) 
® by the assailant. Who knew what kind of 






a car? You're not printing facts. How 
come? 


Sipney Cross 
Detroit 


Neighbors who saw a man leaving the 
scene of the shooting were quoted as saying 
that he used a maroon Ford sedan.. This 
fact was reported by NEWSWEEK, as well 
as other newspapers and magazines. 


Bradley’s Flower 


On page 20 of the May 10 issue of News- 
WEEK is a picture of Gen. Omar Bradley 
wearing a white carnation pinned to the 
lapel of his blouse. Since when did a white 
carnation become part of a class “A” uni- 
form? By golly, they never let me wear 
one when I was in the Army. They never 
even issued them. 


Bos HILcGarDNER 
Lawrence, Kans. 


International 


A general can wear a carnation 


That carnation was pinned on Bradley 
by a nurse, in a hallway of the hospital. 
It was, of course, antiregulations, but 
Bradley, as a full general and Chief of 
Staff, can wear anything he likes, however 
outlandish. Usually, however, he sticks to 
regulation uniform. 


Common Sense 


Afters reading extracts from Winston 
Churchill’s eloquent plea to the European 
nations at The Hague (Newsweek, May 
17), I cannot help but feel that at some 
time England’s wartime Prime Minister 
read most carefully “Common Sense” by 
Thomas Paine . . . If the world today 
would read’“Common Sense,” I am confi- 
dent it would produce a revolution as 














Entrance way: This trim Insulux 
panel brings daylight to dark hall- 
ways and stairs. Insulating action 
of glass block prevents drafts, loss 
of heat in winter. 





In the bathroom: Insulux prevents 
the chill usually associated with 
large areas of glass. All day long, 
daylight pours in—daylight with 
complete privacy! 








In the kitchen: Insulux Glass Block panels under 
cabinets bring extra daylight to work surfaces, 
brighten entire kitchen. No loss of privacy, either! 


Privacy and daylight 
in your home 


0 YOU feel like brightening up your 
home, but not like giving up your 


privacy? Simply install panels of Insu- 
lux Glass Block where you desire extra 
daylight ... it lets light in, keeps eyes 


out. Look at these typical home applica- 
tions for Insulux: 


Insulux Glass Block has many qualities 
which make it ideal for home applica- 
tions. It brings daylight, insulates and 
reduces transmission of noise. It is 
strong and durable, can be cleaned 
with plain soap and watery never needs 
paint. 


American Structural Products Company 
P.O. Box 1035, Dept. E-164 
Toledo 1, Ohio 
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\WHY SEND A MAN 


Any valve, anywhere, any time, can 
be operated precisely, accurately, 
instantly ...at the touch of a but- 
ton actuating a Cutler-Hammer 
Electric Motored Valve Operator. 

And operations can be completely 
automatic from pressure switches, 
flow meters, float switches, limit 
switches or any other device capa- 
ble of recording a changed condition. 

These time-saving, labor-saving, 
money-saving C-H Valve Operators 
are built for every type of valve, 


WHEN 


ed 


~ 


every need—affording advantages 
that cannot be gained in any other 
way. Let C-H engineers show you 
why. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 
1416 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. 


CUTE 


KT 
== VALVE CONTROL : 
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Non-shocking bad example 


tainly put ideas into the head of our 3-) 
year-old son. Either our lamps are taller” 
or he is shorter than the girl in the picture 7 
because Junior has to use a chair. He} 
doesn’t read NEWSWEEK yet but is fas- 7 
cinated by the pictures. ) 


C. J. Witson 


Chicago 


No Mercenaries 


Mr. B. D. Edgington’s letter (News- 
WEEK, May 3), suggesting an American 
Foreign Legion, is an unsound proposal for 
a number of reasons. He mentions 
“lower wage scale [than that of the French 
Foreign Legion], with citizenship as a bonus 
after fifteen years’ service.” Neither of 
these come-ons is apt to strike very many 
young men as an attractive inducement. 
Furthermore, any foreign legion is suited 
mainly to a frankly imperialistic nation 
having large colonial possessions—neither 
of which is the case with the United States. 

GARLAND F. Raper 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Built as Deliberate Masterpieces 


TWO COMPLETELY : 
NEW 1949 Lincolis 


IN A CHOICE OF MAGNIFICENT BODY STYLES 
AND TWO SEPARATE PRICE RANGES 


HE moment you look at these new Lincolns, 
TP vou'll feel a quickening of interest...a 
thrill of recognition... that tells you they have 
the look of the car you’ve been waiting for! 
It’s the flawless look that comes from years of 
preparation and planning. 

It’s apparent immediately in the low, hug- 
the-road lines...lines with a sweeping breadth, 
that promise power and fleetness in action. 

A more perfect motor has never been built! 
It’s completely new, 152-horsepower strong, 
8-cylinder, V-type, designed with the preci- 


sion of a fighter-plane’s engine...a brilliant, 
dependable performer. 

And what marvelous new riding comfort! 
New spring suspension floats you over the 
rough spots. Perfect balance and the new su- 
per-balloon tires take the sway out of curves 
..-you’re “cradled” gently in the smoothest 
riding comfort you’ve ever known. 


From tire to top, every Lincoln detail is per- 
fect. You'll certainly want to look at Lincoln. 


Nothing could be Finer_or Newer! 


LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 





THE LINCOLN COSMOPOLITAN 


THE LINCOLN 
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Sometimes the paint thinner is the cause of a poor 
paint job. For three decades, master painters have 
relied on Hercules Pure Spirits of Turpentine as a 
paint thinner made to highest chemical standards. 
Hercules Turpentine was the first to be packaged 
for your protection of purity and uniformity. You 


can buy the familiar orange-and-black container 
( S of Hercules Steam-distilled Wood Turpentine in 
eee leading paint and hardware stores. 


TO GET THE BEST PAINT JOB .... another chemical 
development utilizing Hercules chemical materials. The free 
book, “‘A Trip Through Hercules Land,’ describes other uses 
of Hercules chemicals. 
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A Well-Informed Puhblie 


Is America’s Greatest Seeurity 








For Your Information 


M.D. MATTER: Reporting new treatments or discoveries is a 
tough assignment for Newsweek's Medicine department. It 
can never be the bearer of false hope nor, because of its high” 
readership among professionals, can Medicine gloss too light- 
ly over the technical aspects. Writing for such a demanding 
audience calls for scrupulous care 
and judgment. Every once in a 
while, the department finds out 
how it’s doing. William Rack of 
Seattle writes: “Congratulations 
on your ability to get the news of 
new developments before any other 
type of publication. The report on 
Vitamin Bw, April 16, is typical. If 
we in the medical field were too 
busy with our professional publica- 
tions to read Newsweek we would get the news of the new 
from the layman—embarrassing.” And from Chicago we 
understand that Dr. Kinsey had a few words to say at his 
press conference about general coverage of his “report.” 
The only part we remember verbatim was: “My congratula- 
tions to NEWSWEEK.” 





VISUAL AID: Accompanying the special ERP report on 
page 34 is a special chart tabulating all sums to be paid out 
for foreign programs during the coming fiscal year. The 
statistics for the chart were put together by Newsweek's 
Washington bureau in response to requests by many readers. 
The job used up a lot of pencils—with erasers on them. 


BLOODY ANGLES: Copy Editor John Ferris considers him- 
self something of a student of Civil War history and, especial- 
ly, military strategy. Newsweek's Books department 
usually defers to Ferris’s judgment on Civil War matters. But 
the Ferris review of “Gettysburg” by Miers and Brown in 
the May 17 issue stirred up a minor hornet’s nest. 

In listing the salient points of attack in that historic 
battle, Ferris included the Bloody Angle. Readers were quick 
to challenge (see page 2). Furthermore, Sports Editor Jack 
O’Brien, also a student of the Civil War, jumped Ferris. 
Scornfully, O’Brien informed the reviewer that The Bloody 
Angle occurred at Spotsylvania. Books belabored Ferris with 
a memo beginning: “Hereafter, please see to it that there is 
no further bloody angling of stories submitted for publica- 
tion.” With his local reputation very much at stake, Ferris 
went home to consult his own library. Triumphantly he ap- 
peared the next day with Volume II of “The Photographic 
History of the Civil War,” published in 1911. It contained 
pictures of the Bloody Angle site—at Gettysburg. It seems 
there were two angles. Books is a bit sheepish for ever having 
doubted its Gettysburg expert. 


THE COVER: John Cherry Jr. of Flint, Mich., has worked 
at the Buick plant for thirteen years and has been a member 
of the United Automobile Workers’ Local 599 for two years. 
He was photographed “on the line” as 
it moved by the point where front- 
fender assemblies are added. Cherry is 
one of some 975,000 UAW members 
whose current bid for wage increases 
has, in effect, made Michigan the 
main arena for the third-round battle 
so crucial to the nation’s economy. On 
page 56 the attitudes of union chiefs 
and management officials are pre- 
sented, together with the significant aspects of today’s con- 
tract negotiations (photo by O. C. Sweet). 
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Spoken words by wire? Amazing! That’s how people felt when the telephone was young. 


This strange invention grew and grew 
ee but never so fast as now! 


In 1882, when Western Electric joined the 
Bell System, there were less than one 
hundred thousand Bell telephones and 
few cities were interconnected. Today 
there are 29 million interconnecting Bell 
telephones—carrying more than 166 mil- 
lion calls a day. 


Western Electric has supplied most 
of the equipment for this tremendous 
growth. In all, Western Electric has made 


MANUFACTURER... PURCHASER... 


of 43,000 varieties 
of telephone 
appoaratus.. 


of supplies of all 
kinds for telephone 
companies. 


DISTRIBUTOR... 


50 million Bell telephones — over 10 
million since the war. 


Think, too, of all the complex equip- 
ment in more than 7,700 central offices— 
the more than 112 million miles of wire 
in Bell System circuits—the endless quan- 
tities and varieties of other equipment 
and supplies needed for your service— 
nearly all manufactured or purchased by 
Western Electric. 


INSTALLER... 


of telephone 
central office 
equipment. 


of telephone 
apparatus and 
supplies. 


A UNIT OF THE BELL 


Schedules for production of telephone 
apparatus and installation of central office 
equipment in 1948 call for continuing 
record-breaking performance to help in 
meeting the nation’s unprecedented 
demands for service. 


By doing this huge job efficiently and 
economically, Western Electric helps to 
make your Bell telephone. service the 
world’s best at the lowest possible cost. _ 


SYSTEM SINCE 1882 
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What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 


——— —_ 





i Capital Straws 

Representative Halleck of Indiana, the 
House Majority Leader, is openly bidding 
for support for the GOP Vice Presidential 
nomination. Senator Baldwin of Connecti- 
cut is another hopeful . . . Republican 
leaders in both houses believe their most 
potent campaign weapon is Congressional 
S insistence upon a 70-group Air Force. 
Congressmen who have polled their con- 
stituencies say that Air Force expansion 
has met with more than 90% approval 
_.. Arthur Hill, chairman of the National 
Security Resources Board, is expected to 
resign soon. Reason: Truman’s rejection 
of his industrial-mobilization plan . . . De- 
fense Secretary Forrestal is considering a 
plan to centralize the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force information facilities in a single 
office. 


The Needy Democrats 

Democratic National headquarters, with 
its coffers almost empty as convention 
time approaches, is looking wistfully at 
the rebellious Southern states. They hardly 
kicked in a nickel of funds since Truman 
sent his civil-rights message to Congress, 
although thousands of dollars were raised 
at Jefferson-Jackson dinners. One dinner 
in Oklahoma City, with 2,630 present, 
netted more than $100,000—second only 
to the national dinner in Washington, 
which brought in more than $300,000. 


Draft Law Double Talk 

Although unhappily reconciled to elec- 
tion-year enactment of a draft law, the 
Republican leadership in Congress wants 
to transfer some of the onus to Truman 
by compelling him to “pull the trigger.” 
In its final form, the conscription measure 
will contain a clause holding the draft in 
abeyance until the President determines 
that voluntary enlistment isn’t working. 


National Notes 

The Army’s proving ground for guided 
missiles at White Sands, N.M., is being 
established as a permanent base, and the 
number of scientists working there will 
be increased from 2,200, to 3,000 . . . Look 
for a hot fight over chairmanship of the 
powerful GOP resolutions committee at 
the national convention in Philadelphia. 
The committee will draft the party’s 1948 
platform. Dewey forces are backing Sen- 
ator Ives of New York; Taft wants Sen- 
ator Millikin of Colorado . . . Congressional 
supporters of legislation to admit European 
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DP’s to this country now are confident 
of favorable action in both House and 
Senate before adjournment. And they be- 
lieve the final quota will be close to 200,000. 


Republican Record 

Boiled down, the kind of legislative 
record the GOP will present in its ap- 
peal to voters in November amounts to 
this: (1) the Taft-Hartley Labor Act: 
(2) bipartisan foreign policy committing 
the U.S. to “contain Communism” by 
economic-military aid to all pro-democratic 
nations; (3) a $5,000,000,000 slice in in- 
come taxes; (4) rearmament and (5) a 
general trend to strip away Federal con- 
trols and return business to free enterprise. 


Trivia 

Lobbyists in Washington now are work- 
ing on a “sliding scale” fee basis. Many 
of them accept fees to pay expenses while 
promoting legislation on the condition that 
they are to be paid handsomely for their 
work if Congress enacts the desired bill 
. .. The blueprints for the Navy’s pro- 
jected 65,000-ton aircraft carrier weigh 
close to 50 tons . . . The scramble for a 
roof and a bed in Philadelphia during the 
national conventions has boosted the ask- 
ing price on some furnished private homes 
to $1,000 for the period. And they’re find- 
ing some takers . . . House Majority Whip 
Arends, normally the mildest of men, has 
two big bull whips in his office. 


Vv 


Trends Abroad 

Recent Congressional moves for an in- 
quiry into charges that London is using 
U.S. aid to help the Arabs are provoking 
a surge of anti-Americanism in Britain. 
The atmosphere is like that of last August, 
when the remainder of the U.S. loan tem- 
porarily was frozen . . . Republican forces 
in the Netherlands Indies are making a 
determined bid for support from the Mos- 
lem states of the Middle East . . . The 
approach of the Antarctic winter is putting 
the British-Argentine-Chilean dispute over 
the Falkland Islands on ice. Winter 
weather makes it hard for any side to send 
forces there. Washington expects new diffi- 
culties to develop when spring comes in 
September. 


Greek Dictatorship? 

Behind the scenes in Greece two pos- 
sible rightist dictators now are struggling 
for position. The rivals are Gen. Alexander 
Papagos, chief of the army during the suc- 
cessful 1940 campaign against the Italians, 
and Admiral Peter Voulgaris, who in 1944 
suppressed the revolt of the Greek Navy 


.S. Pat. Off. 


The Periscope 


in the Middle East. Papagos is relying on 
his association with the court—he is King 
Paul’s military adviser—to put him into 


power. Voulgaris, on the other hand, has: 


the support of Greece’s biggest industrial- 
ist, Turkish-speaking Athanassiadis Bo- 
dossakis, who owns cement, fertilizer, and 
textile factories, machinery plants, vine- 
yards, shipyards, shipping, and mines. 
Both hope.to take advantage of the next 
Greek Cabinet crisis. 


Russia’s Aims 

State Department officials concede that 
the U.S. suffered a severe propaganda 
setback as a result of the Molotoff and 
Stalin gestures with the olive branch. But 
they insist that these resulted from Rus- 
sian weakness—a sign that the U.S. is 
winning the cold war. As long ago as last 
February a high U.S. official told cor- 
respondents that when some degree of 
order and security was restored in Europe 
the Russians would adjust their policy to 
suit the changed conditions. In this sense 
the gestures were no surprise. However, 
U.S. officials are convinced that Russia is 
not abandoning its major objectives of ag- 
gression to the limit short of war. They 
interpret recent moves as revealing a 
temporary willingness to delay pursuit of 
these objectives by the old hard-hitting 
methods. Their explanation: The Soviets 
think the present show of conciliation will 
lull the world into a false sense of security 
so that the old tactics can later be revived 
with safety. 


Soviet Timetable 

U.S. diplomats in Europe are reporting 
to the State Department that the more 
ambitious Soviet leaders give themselves 
two years to communize Western Europe. 
The same-reports discount various specula- 
tive forecasts of any showdown by autumn 
for the following reasons: (1) The Rus- 
sians have been doing fairly well as it is— 
witness Czechoslovakia—and (2) they’re 
afraid of the atom bomb. Diplomats place 
great emphasis on the second point, say- 
ing that if it weren’t for the bomb the 
Soviets would have occupied all Europe 
before now. 


Franco Overtures 

Former Foreign Minister Lequerica, who 
is in the U.S. ostensibly to inspect Spanish 
consulates, is informally pressing Washing- 
ton to abandon its cool attitude toward 
Franco. The State Department is standing 
fast in its view that in the Spanish dic- 
tator’s case, as in Stalin’s, convincing deeds 
must precede any change in U.S. policy. 
American military men are still urging the 
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department “to get Franco out of the dog- 
house,” but the department insists that the 
caudillo must first prove he doesn’t belong 
there by granting a general amnesty to 
political prisoners, for example, or, better 
still, by holding genuinely free elections. 


More Trouble in China 

In spite of Chiang Kai-shek’s announced 
desire to liberalize his Nationalist govern- 
ment, diplomats on the spot regard current 
conditions in China as highly explosive. 
Kuomintang dissidents have told U.S. 
officials in China that they intend to take 
the law into their own hands unless the 


promised reforms are introduced soon. 


Author Hirohito 


Emperor Hirohito now is an author and 
publisher. Drawing from his twenty years 
of marine biological research, he has 
written a scientific book about umi-ushi 
(sea cow), a type of shellfish peculiar to 
Sagami Bay, where he has a summer 
villa. Most of the work was done in his 
laboratory there. The 60-page book is 
illustrated in color, and after Japanese 
publication and public sale this summer it 
probably will be translated into English. 


Foreign Notes 

The Canadian United Nations delegates 
at Lake Success are trying to mediate 
U.S.-British differences on the Palestine 
issue. They've made little progress. . . The 
Zionists are expected to press for a U.S. 
Joan to Israel as soon as the status of the 
new Jewish state has cleared. . . The roads 
of Western Germany are infested by 
bands of hijackers, nicknamed “truck 
jumpers,” who mix cowboy bravado and 
circus acrobatics to steal goods from mov- 
ing vehicles. Principal victims are Dutch 
trucking firms. . . An Egyptian law ban- 
ning coeducation in private schools, except 
on the kindergarten level, has hit the for- 
eign communities hardest, as most can’t 
afford to build separate schools or hire 
additional staff. 


Vv 


Steel Shortage 

Biggest effect of the European aid and 
rearmament programs on the American 
economy will be felt in the crucial steel 
industry, which already is overburdened 
with orders. For many months to come 
shortages will be felt by all industries 
using steel. Incidentally, more and more 
talk is being heard in Washington about 
possible government moves to stimulate 
increased steel capacity—moves the steel 
industry is organized to combat. 


Aviation Notes 

Before next year the War Assets Ad- 
ministration will acquire another headache 
—the fabulous Howard Hughes flying boat. 
Spokesmen for the RFC, which put up 
$18,000,000 for the undertaking, now ad- 
mit that the military services will not take 
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the plane and that after research data are 
accumulated the only recourse will be to 
turn it over to the WAA . . . Some new 
airline mergers are in the making as a 
result of unfavorable earnings records 
throughout the industry ... A bitter battle 
is about to break into the open between 
the airlines and the New York authorities, 
who insist the lines will have to operate 
into New York International Airport 
(Idlewild) without leases and without the 
right to make their own gas and oil con- 
tracts. 


Auto Notes 

Resumption of national‘ auto shows is 
out this year, Reason: Several makers 
won't bring out postwar models until late 
fall or early in 1949, The last national 
show was staged in 1940 in New York... 
Henry Ford II selected the jetlike tail- 
light which will appear on the 1949 Fords 
in June . . . Insiders estimate that each 
Dynaflow mechanism costs Buick about 
$2,000—ten times its selling price. But 


the cost will come down sharply once 
mass-production technique is mastered. 


New Lewis Press Agents 

John L. Lewis, whose hobby is collecting 
newspaper cartoons which condemn him, 
is enlarging and streamlining his public- 
relations staff for this summer’s coal-con- 
tract fight. Eight new press agents, in- 
cluding Justin McCarthy Jr., former Chi- 
cago newspaperman and Nieman fellow 
at Harvard, are on the United Mine 
Workers’ payroll to handle liaison work 
assigned in the past to two veteran Lewis 
retainers. Heretofore contacts with the 
press were left pretty much to K. C. 


Adams, crusty editor of The United Mine 
Workers Journal. 


Business Footnotes 

Commerce Secretary Sawyer is having 
trouble in his search for a top-flight busi- 
nessman to accept the post of Commerce 
Under Secretary. Three already have 
turned down the job . . . The oleomarga- 
rine fight made such a deep breach in the 
Congressional farm bloc that some Con- 
gressmen now fear new farm legislation 
and proposed revisions may be deadlocked 
for a year or so... Opponents think Tru- 
man will veto the Reed-Bulwinkle bill, 
which exempts railroad-rate agreements 
from the antitrust laws . . . Even GOP 
fiscal experts now acknowledge that by the 
time Congress adjourns the “spending” 
budget for fiscal 1949 will run at least 
$2,000,000,000 in excess of President Tru- 
man’s January figures. Republicans who 
made large “economy” claims last year 
don’t bring up the issue any more. 


Vv 


Movie Notes 

“Lady Windermere’s Fan” will become 
merely “The Fan” in the Twentieth 
Century-Fox picture starring Jeanne 


Crain, who replaces mother-to-be Gene| 
Tierney in the role . . . Fred Astaire’; 
“retirement” was short-lived. Having com-} 
pleted “Easter Parade,” he'll make another 
musical for M-G-M and then team up 
with Bing Crosby in Paramount’s “White 
Christmas” . . . Factual sequences of the 
Battle of the Bulge, taken from War De. 
partment films, will be woven into “Battle. 
ground,” RKO’s top-budgeted picture 0! 
the season . . . Paramount is negotiating 
with Paul Whiteman for a film based on 
his life . . . Insiders think Walt Disney 
may go into television as an independent } 
producer rather than make a deal with a 


video outfit or network for rights to his 
valuable properties .. . The confusion in| 
movie studios over the growth of tele. | 
vision is more acute than when talking | 
pictures were first introduced. Increased 
use of color film is one Hollywood answer 
to the new rival. Warner Brothers, for ex- 
ample, will make sixteen pictures in Tech-| 


nicolor this year compared with two in 
1947, : 


Radio Lines 


The untimely deaths of two M.C.’s, Tom | 
Breneman and Dud Williamson, and the 
recent hospitalization of three others, has 
spurred radio producers to consider using 
a pair of M.C.’s on audience-participation 
shows because of the physical strain in- 
volved . . . Jimmy Durante and Jack 
Carson are looking for sponsors, with no 
takers so far. Carson ended a year’s run 
for Sealtest when he refused to take a 
deep pay cut ... In a new hour-long net- 
work quiz show set for CBS on Saturday 
nights contestants will be asked by tele- 
phone to identify well-known persons, 
places, or things from clues in a musical 
parody. It'll be called Sing It Again... 
Announcer Harry von Zell’s new quizzer, 
Pass the Buck, permits the contestant to 
call for a substitute player when he’s} 
stumped by a question. 


Book Notes 

Benito Mussolini’s diary, an account of 
the Fascist regime he wrote between the 
autumn of 1942 and early 1945, will be 
published in this country in the fall .. . 
John Gunther will tour Europe between 
now and November gathering material for 
articles, and possibly a new book, on the 
postwar European. scene . . . To the sur- 
prise of Modern Library, more than 10,000 
advance orders have come in for its new 
unabridged edition of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
. .. Barbara Ward, foreign editor of The 
London Economist, will bring out a book 
in the fall urging united action by England, 
the European democracies, and the U.S. 
The title is “The West at Bay” . . . “The 
Crusaders,” Stefan Heym’s 300,000-word 
novel about the U.S. Army in the second 
world war, will be out in September 
Author of “Hostages,” Heym served ij 
Eisenhower’s Psychological Warfare Brancl 
during the war. 
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“,..and after the fire, a still small voice” 


\ \ JE have tried everything else in America, 
and they have all failed—labor contracts, 
new laws by the score, price controls. 


We have tried everything else except conscience. 


What if the still small voice of conscience 
induced workmen to produce more, before they 


demanded higher wages? 


What if the still small voice of conscience 
induced manufacturers to deliver more and more 


value, constantly? 


What if the still small voice of conscience 
induced government officials to decide every act 


only on— what is best for America, instead of 


“what is best for me’’? 





Then there would be no ruinous prices, there 
would be no international problem, there would 


be no fear. America would be strong again. 


Is it too much to hope? The only alternative 
is destruction. It begins with you and me. We 
have had greed and quarrels and failures. ..Can’t 


we have, ‘“—after the fire, a still small voice’? 


/ WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 
IW CoCod ebb oX- WN Kole) C:) 
Cleveland 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASFY FURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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> Republican determination to adjourn Congress by June 
19—before the GOP national convention—is dooming most 
controversial legislation not yet acted upon. 


Jockeying between House and Senate leaders to save a few 
pet measures is now going on. But with less than a month of 
the session remaining, there isn’t much leeway for trades. 


Party leaders are impressed with the practical argument 
that a resumption of the present session after the conventions 
would invite too many comparisons between platform promises 
and Congressional performance. 


Democrats would welcome a summer session on the theory 
that it would embarrass the Republicans. But Republican man- 
agers including Speaker Martin, who formerly doubted the 
possibility of a June adjournment, are pressing for it—on the 
same theory. 


> Six appropriation bills—among them those providing funds 
for the Army, Navy, and ECA—will receive top-priority con- 
sideration. They MUST be passed before Congress can quit. 


Other bills that probably will squeak through: Extending 
reciprocal trade authority for one year; continuing agricultural 
support prices for one year; giving Atomic Energy Commission- 
ers two more years in office; authorizing the Administration to 
draft 19- to 25-year-olds; stating the Senate’s attitude on 
foreign policy. 


This program leaves out such important legislation as public 
housing: increased minimum wages; antilynching and other anti- 
discrimination measures; the Mundt anti-Communist bill. 


> It now appears that draft legislation will be the key log 
in the last-minute jam. The Rules Committee is holding it up 
on the House side. A long fight over the Russell segregation 
amendment is in prospect on the Senate side. 


Big majorities in both branches favor the draft, however, 
and the legislation almost certainly will come through. But it 
will be a straight-out draft bill, shorn of Universal Military 
Training features. 


A showdown between Northern Republicans and Southern 
Democrats over the Russell amendment probably will produce 
the showiest oratory of the session. Both sides will use this op- 
portunity to make their record. Other race legislation will be 
shelved. 


>Senator Vandenberg’s foreign policy resolution— 
proposing moderate changes in UN procedure and encouraging 
an alliance of Western European powers short of military guar- 
antees—so far hasn't generated much opposition and probably 
will get through the Senate before adjournment. 

Some Senate factions aren't happy about it—particularly 
the group that wants complete abolition of the UN veto. But 
leaders of this group know their project has no chance at this 
session and are inclined to accept Vandenberg’s half loaf. 


This resolution will have the effect of postponing until next 
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session a final decision on the explosive question of arming ani 
joining the Western union. 


> A renewed demand for tighter economic controls to offset 
the inflationary effects of ERP and rearmament will be include: 
in the midyear report of the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers. But its recommendations probably will fall short of 
the drastic program favored by the National Security Re- 
sources Board. 


No economic control program, whether drastic or liberal, 
will have even a remote chance for Congressional sanction at 
this session in any case. If Truman asks for control authority it 
will be for the record only. 


> Dewey supporters in Congress claim the Oregon primary 
is restoring their candidate to unquestionable leadership in the 
Republican primary race. They expect to pick up bandwagon 
riders again. 

Stassen men acknowledge a setback but refuse to concede 
that their man is out of the running. They think the Oregon 
outcome was close enough not to hurt him too badly. 


Taft’s followers profess unconcern. While they still regard 
Dewey as their foremost rival and don’t want him to get too 
strong, they have been more alarmed recently about the danger 
of a Stassen runaway. 


Vandenberg boosters are more confident than ever. They 
profess to believe that the Oregon outcome slowed Stassen down 
just enough to keep the Stassen-Taft-Dewey forces in deadlock. 


> Democratic strategists are losing hope of holding the 
Solid South together in November. Besides the prospect of drop- 
ping some states to revolting anti-Truman Democratic candi- 
dates, they concede the possibility that Virginia and North 
Carolina will be pushed into the Republican column. 


Surveys indicate that public opinion against Truman’s anti- 
discrimination policy is running so strong in the South that 
it may prove impossible to mollify the electorate in the 
next few months. Half measures like the choice of Southerners 
to keynote and chair the Democratic convention aren’t ex- 
pected to accomplish much. 


The result is that Truman will concentrate on the North 
in his campaign and let the South fall where it may. His Pales- 
tine policy is strengthening his position with Democratic poli- 
ticians in New York, Illinois, and other Northern centers. 
Talk of a Northern liberal for the Democratic Vice Presi- 
dential nomination is increasing. But as yet Truman hasn't 
picked his running mate—or, at least, hasn’t confided his 
choice to intimates. 


> Republicans are planning to make an extraordinary effort 
this year in the border states. One responsible Republican 
leader lists Oklahoma, Missouri, West Virginia, and Maryland 
as promising GOP territory both for Presidential electors and 
for Congressional seats. 


Excitement about the race issue in these states is convincing 
Republicans that they have a far better chance than usual to 
penetrate these border bastions of democracy. 
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The answer is in the new Quality Chart at 
your Plymouth dealer’s. 


Won't you check it for yourself? With this 

h , f, 2 chart you can see that Plymouth has 20 of 

i hi ct 21 features common to most high-priced cars 

W IC Car gi Ves you mo r your money . while neither of the other leading low-priced 
cars has half as many. 


And remember that above and beyond the 
20 features, Plymouth gives you the safety- 
comfort combination of Super-Cushion Tires 
on new, wider Safety-Rim Wheels, new light- 
touch braking efficiency, Floating Power for 
smoother going and many other advances 
exclusive in the lowest-priced field. Isn’t this 
the Value you want in your new car? 
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PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS . 

GOOD SERVICE KEEPS THEM GREAT 
Your nearby Plymouth dealer will provide the 
service and factory-engineered parts to keep 
your present car in good condition while you're 
waiting for your new Plymouth. PLYMOUTH 
Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 
31, Michigan. 


All cars have TIRES All cars have BRAKES 
but in the lowest-priced field only PLYMOUTH but in the lowest-priced field only PLYMOUTH 
has SUPER-CUSHION TIRES on SAFETY-RIM WHEELS. has SAFE-GUARD HYDRAULIC BRAKES. 


New Super-Cushion Tires ride softer, run cooler, You measure the stopping force you want by “pedal 
greatly reduce chances of tire failure. But if trouble feel’. . . and get it! Plymouth’s revolutionary Safe- 
should occur you have the proved protection of Guard Hydraulic Brakes are a third more effective. 
Plymouth’s new, wider Safety-Rim Wheels to rely on. Light pedal effort, accurate response, full control! 


fits VALE you want its PLYMOUTH you want / 





STEEL SCOOPS WITH THE Midas Touch ! 


Old-timers who used to pan for gold 
would blink their eyes to see how it is 
done today. A huge placer dredge that 
takes its own lake with it, now reaches 
down 125 feet below water level, bites 
into the gravel, brings up 2,376 cubic 
feet of pay dirt with each complete turn 
of the bucket line. 

Two problems in wear were solved for 
the dredge operators by the Amsco Divi- 
sion of American Brake Shoe. First, the 
buckets were made of manganese steel, 
the steel that gets tougher under impact 


and abrasion. Next, bucket lips were de- 
signed so that at the end of their service, 
they could be removed and replaced 
without taking the bucket itself out of 
the line. The entire line can now be re- 
fitted with lips in 3 hours instead of 3 days. 
For 42 years Brake Shoe has put 
manganese steel to work in an ever 
widening variety of applications where 
metal parts take a constant beating from 
impact and abrasion. It is used in quar- 
rying, mining, excavating, railroads, 
logging, and many other industries. 


10 Divisions of American Brake Shoe Co. produce wear-resisting parts in 60 American and Canadian plants. 


AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DIVISION 
BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIViSiON 
KELLOGG DIVISION - 


AMERICAN FORGE DIVISION - 
ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION 
NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION - RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION + SOUTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 


AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 
ENGINEERED CASTINGS DIVISION 


Seven Amsco foundries, located from 
coast to coast, are backed by Brake Shoe 
engineering and research. They have the 
knowledge and capacity to produce man- 
ganese steel castings that resist impact 
and abrasion. 

If you have a wear problem, challeng- 
ing “the toughest steel known,” we wel- 
come your inquiry. 

AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 
OF 





AMERICAN 








230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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The Stage of Put Up or Shut Up 


In the war that wasn’t a war and the 
peace that wasn’t a peace America last 
week kept hearing offers that weren't 
offers of a truce that wouldn’t be a truce. 
On stage in Washington each olive branch 
from Moscow was taken up, inspected, and 
found to be imitation. Where Washington 
wanted deeds, it felt Russia offered only 
words. Offstage America began to suspect 
that the Kremlin was talking to lull the 
West into slowing its pace in the cold war. 

Unimpressed, this country went ahead 
with its program for strengthening the 
West. Defense measures moved into, or 
closer to, law. And in the Senate an effort 
was made to spell out American policy so 
firmly that Moscow could not be misled 
by whatever happens here—conventions 
and campaigns included. 


The Word Game 


Were direct talks between the United 
States and the Soviet Union dead? Secre- 
tary of State George C. Marshall curtly 
replied: A thing has to be alive first before 
it can die. 

Would he be “very glad to see” Vyaches- 
laff M. Molotoff if the Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister should come to Washington? Omitting 
the “very glad,’ Marshall answered: He 
certainly would see Molotoff. 

How about Joseph Stalin’s praise of 
Henry A. Wallace’s open letter as a “good 
and fruitful basis for [a Russian-American] 
agreement and for the development of in- 
ternational cooperation”? Dryly the Secre- 
tary of State remarked: The United States 
and the world would judge the sincerity of 
Stalin’s professed desire for peace by Rus- 
sia’s conduct on the issues in tribunals 
where it had held up progress. 

Whether the Russian peace offensive was 
sham or genuine, the wartime Army Chief 
of Staff thus last week unleashed the Amer- 
ican counterattack. 

Oversights: Stalin’s use of an open 
letter from the Communist-backed candi- 
date for President, coming eight days after 
Molotoff’s acceptance of an invitation to 
Russian-American talks which Ambassador 
W. Bedell Smith had never meant to ex- 
tend, hardly sounded sincere. The Kremlin 
appeared to be dabbling in American poli- 
tics in order to strengthen Wallace's 
“peace” campaign and thus weaken Wash- 
ingion’s policy. 

The Russian Premier, moreover, even 
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distorted Wallace’s letter. Accepting the 
third-party candidate’s proposed agenda 
for Soviet-American discussions, Stalin 
specifically cited all points from which Rus- 
sia stood to gain, added others which Wal- 
lace had only mentioned by allusion, and 
omitted some from which Russia might 
lose. Sample omissions: Wallace’s proposals 
fer free movement of citizens, students, 
and newspapermen between and within the 
two great powers, for halting the terroriza- 
tion of UN members by massing land 
forces and for renouncing pressure by 
economic force ‘or secret agents to obtain 
political results in other countries. 

Point by Point: However maladroit 
Stalin thus appeared, the State Department 
officially called his statement “encourag- 
ing.” But it went on to reassure Britain 
and France against any Munich between 
Moscow and Washington and blame Mos- 
cow for blocking settlement of these very 
issues in international conferences during 
the past two years. The State Depart- 
ment’s comment on Stalin’s key points: 

Atomic energy: The Soviet Union has 
blocked any effective international control. 
German peace: Soviet opposition to “virtu- 
ally every proposal” by the United States, 
Britain, and France “blocked all progress” 
within the Council of Foreign Ministers. 
Korea: Russia has “refused to collaborate” 
with the UN plan. Respect for the sov- 
ereignty of individual countries and non- 
interference in their domestic affairs: 

Washington’s and Moscow's — records 
“speak for  theinselves.” International 
trade: The Soviet boycotted the Geneva 
and Havana conferences. Assistance to war- 
devastated countries: | American aid 
through the UN and ERP “should be an 
adequate answer.” 

Plainly, whether the Soviet Union was 
honestly seeking to end the cold war or just 
aiming to blame the United States for con- 
tinuing it, Washington’s policy was to 
stand foursquare behind the ERP, rearma- 
ment, the Western union, and the UN. 
Indeed the Russian peace moves, even if 
unacceptable, suggested that this policy 
was paying dividends. 


The Vandenberg Doctrine 


As senatorial pilot of America’s biparti- 
san foreign policy, Arthur H. Vandenberg 
had long steered the tricky course between 
a Republican Scylla and a Democratic 
Charybdis. Last month, as both Senate and 
House Republicans rose in revolt against 
the Administration’s United Nations policy 
in calls for drastic revision of the UN 
Charter, the Vandenberg hand on the 
wheel seemed to be slipping. With Sen. 
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Homer Ferguson and Rep. Walter H. Judd 
leading the fight, against strong State De- 
partment opposition, to eliminate the veto 
which in Russia’s hand had hog-tied the 
UN, a knockdown and _ futile struggle 
seemed in the making. 

But afte conferences with Secretary of 
State Marshall and Under Secretary Rob- 
ert A. Lovett, Vandenberg in early May 
emerged with the “work sheet” of a resolu- 
tion to: (1) pacify the charter revisionists 
and the proponents of immediate guaran- 
tees of military aid to the signatories of the 
Brussels pact for the Western union and 
(2) tell America’s friends that the Novem- 
would have no effect on 
America’s international position. 

In Black and White: The text of this 
foreign-policy resolution, after it had been 
worked over by the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee for ten days, was a simple 
declaration of American determination to 
abide by the UN principles of “interna- 
" tional cooperation” and a summary of gen- 
eral objectives: 
> Voluntary removal of the-veto power in 
the UN from all questions involving pacific 
settlement of disputes and from the admis- 
sion of new members. 

P Development of “regional . . . arrange- 
ments for mdividual and collective self- 
defense.” 

P Association of this country “by constitu- 
tional process” with these collective ar- 
rangements “for self-help and mutual aid.” 
> Making clear America’s determination 
lo exercise the right) of individual or 
collective self-defense. 

> “Maximum efforts” to provide for an 
international police force and to bring 
about a reduction in armaments under “de- 
pendable guarantees against violation.” 

Pm A review “at an appropriate time” of the 
UN Charter at a general conference of na- 
tions if measures to strengthen the UN fail. 

If this resolution seemed merely to echo 
what had been said from Administration 


ber elections 


and Congressional rostrums, its reiteration 
in a formal Senate document would mark 
a historic step in the evolution of Ameri- 
can foreign policy by committing the 
United States to internationalism and, 
“foreign entanglements.”* By the inclusion 
of the phrase “constitutional process,” the 
Senate also made it clear that it was in- 
sisting on its treaty-ratifying prerogatives. 

Through the Strait: Last week. en- 
dorsed by a 18-0 committee vote, the Van- 
denberg compromise charted his bipartisan 
course between Scylla and Charybdis. 
Though bitter-end isolationists and stub- 
born revisionists might oppose it, the unan- 
imous committee backing forecast Senate 
approval. As a statement of the Senate’s 
view, it would require neither House nor 
Presidential consideration. The Senate com- 
promise also won a promise from the State 
Department that it would not finance arms 
or underwrite European military pacts 
without specific agreements from Congress, 
canceling out earlier Administration plans 
to ask for blanket permission to “imsure™ 
the economic recovery program in_ this 
manner. Under Vandenberg’s guidance, the 
Republican-Democratic strait had once 
more been weathered. 


What’s Rotten in Hungary 


A criminology professor rather than a 
diplomat, Rustem Vambery had done his 
best as Hungarian Minister to the United 
States since July 1947. Aiming solely “to 
improve the deteriorated relations” be- 
tween Budapest and Washington, he was 
personally popular. The short, bearded 
scholar of 76 got to know Harry S. Truman 
well enough to call him “a nice man, you 
know,” and treasured an autographed 
photo from Margaret Truman. Because he 
helped the OSS during the war and was 
Western-minded enough to have chosen 





For an opinion, see Ernest K. Lindley’s Wash 
ington Tides, page 25. 
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Ex-Minister Vambery: The criminologist wanted “plain truths” 


King George V as his son’s godfather, he 
Was persona grata here. 

But Vambery’s best was not goo: 
enough. Announcing “my hopes have not 
come true.” he quit his job last week. Be 
sides blaming the over-all “tense atmos- 
phere between East and West,” he charged 
that the Communist-dominated Hungarian 
Government “did not prove cooperative.” 
Furthermore, he said, the Hungarian press 
and wadio were hostile toward the United 
States, “especially in singling out the Voice 
of America even for telling plain truths.” 
His plan: not to join ex-Premier Ferenc 
Nagy and other Hungarian anti-Com 
munist crusaders, but to finish a 1,100- 
page manuscript on criminology and be 
come an American citizen. 


CONGRESS: 


Mundt Bill Slowdown 


Weagy of debate, the House of Rep- 
resentatives on May 19 slammed through 
the Mundt bill to put hobbles on the Com- 
munist’ party and its” transmission-bellt 
apparatus. The tally: 319-58, with 215 Re- 
publicans and 104 Democrats in favor and 
8 Republicans, 48 Democrats, and 2 Ameti 
can Laborites against. 

Bui what had been a pushover in the 
House seemed certain to bog down in the 
Senate. GOP Whip Kenneth S. Wherry 
said that the 514-1 vote in the House made 
it “mandatory we act on that bill or some- 
thing lke it before adjournment.” and 
Judiciary Committee Chairman Alexander 
Wiley promised that there “certainly” 
would be hearings. Nevertheless Robert A. 
Taft’s view that the Mundt bill “deserves 
careful study” was more likely to prevail. 

“Careful study,” in nonparliamentary 
language, could only mean that the anti- 
Communist bill would lie in the slow-mov- 
ing Judiciary Committee until the Senate 
logjam had been cleared. It also meant 
lengthy hearings at a time when adjourn- 
ment loomed. leaving little likelihood that 
America’s first serious attempt to legislate 
the Communist problem out of existence 
could be enacted this year. 


Bottlenecks 


What chance the Navy has of getting 
Congressional approval for its projected 
65,000-ton super-aircraft carrier was indi 
cated last week by Rep. Leo E. Allen. 
Chairman of the House Rules Committee 
which has been blocking draft legislation. 
Said the two-fisted Allen: “If they can't 
get the thing through the Panama Canal. 
how the hell do they think they can get it 
through the Rules Committee?” 


The Nays Have It 


The Senate last week: 
> Killed the House-approved bill to make 
Hawaii the 49th state by refusing, 51-20. 
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to rescue it from an Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee pigeonhole. 

> Upheld President Truman’s veto of a 
hill to permit senatofs to order FBI loyalty 
checks on Presidential appointees to the 
Atomic Energy Commission. The 47-29 
vote fell four short of the two-thirds 
needed to override. 


PRESIDENT: 


Hum Sweet Hum 





Harry S. Truman was hip-deep in 
Hummers. Laughing and babbling, they 
shoved him and each other around the 
Hum’s 42 acres to show him the classic 
marble buildings in which they lived and 
studied. 

They planted trees for him and drilled 
with Springfield rifles, but what they en- 
joved most was sitting with him and 
eating Hum muds, 8-inch gingerbread 
cookies weighing 5 ounces each. The Presi- 
dent broke off pieces of his Hum mud 
and popped them into the mouths of 
Donald Kessler and Terry Sweeney as well 
as into his own. He was nearly mobbed by 
the open-mouthed Junior One Hundreds, 
as 6-year-old Hummers are called. 

Later that day, Thursday, May 20, Mr. 
Truman addressed the 1,300 Hummers 
and told them how lucky they were, even 
though they were orphans. Under the will 
of Stephen Girard, a crusty, old French- 
born millionaire, who came to America in 
1776, they were receiving one of the finest 
educations in the world. (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 
12). Girard College in  Philadelphia— 
official name for the Hum—is the world’s 
most richly endowed boarding school. The 
education there is worth between $15,000 
and $20,000 per student. 

In contrast, Mr. Truman said: “Our 
public schools are so overcrowded that 
there are plenty of instances where the 
teachers are not able to call their pupils 
by name because they have so many of 
them they don’t have a chance to learn 
who they are. And the financial situation 
in our public schools is something disgrace- 
ful—in the richest country in the world.” 

Back in Washington, the President: (1) 
signed the $3,198,100,000 aircraft procure- 
ment bill to expand the Air Force from 55 
groups to 70, but still insisted that a 66- 
group force would be adequate and said he 
would spend the money cautiously; (2) 
sent Congress a five-point program to de- 
velop Alaska and make it a state; (3) ele- 
vated Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
Charles F. Brannan, a 44-year-old Denver 
lawyer, to secretary, succeeding Clinton P. 
Anderson, now a candidate for Senator 
from New Mexico. 


Job for Old Hands 


The Democratic party could hardly 
have acted more safely or sanely. To cool 
ot! its Hatfield-McCoy feuds, its national 
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committee last week selected two old-time 
Roosevelt men, who also come from south 
of the Mason-Dixon line, for the headline 
jobs at the Philadelphia convention begin- 
ning July 12. As keynoter it named Sen- 
ate Minority. Leader Alben W. Barkley of 
Kentucky, 70, who also keynoted the 1932 
and 1936 conventions, was chairman in 
1940, and made the fourth-term nomina- 
ting speech for President Roosevelt in 
1944. As chairman it selected House Mi- 
nority Leader Sam Rayburn of Texas, 66, 
who for six years as Speaker wielded the 
gavel in the House. 

President Truman’s_ theory: because 
they both understand the Southern op- 
position to his civil-rights program, Bark- 
ley and Rayburn are the best qualified 
Democrats to handle the Dixie rebels. 


POLITICS: 


The New Dewey 


Thomas E. Dewey hardly waited to 
draw a deep breath after his defeat for 
the Presidency in 1944 before he started 
running for the Presidency all over again. 
Not that he would admit he was running. 
The New York governor simply took it 
for granted that he would be the Re- 
publican candidate in 1948, and he pre- 
tended that everyone else took it for 
granted, too. His pose was that of “the 
inevitable candidate.” 

Harold E. Stassen might barnstorm the 
country for delegates. Robert A. Taft, 
through his Republican leadership in the 
Senate, might hammer out the platform 
on which the GOP would have to campaign 
unless it wanted to repudiate itself. To 
Dewey such actions were interesting but 
highly irrelevant. His manner was that 
of a man whose only concern, aside from 
the State of New York, was what he 
would do when he was in the White House. 
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He talked of his nine-hour conversation 
with Winston Churchill, of his chat with 
Premier Alcide De Gasperi. The implica- 
tion was always unmistakable that foreign 
leaders were conferring with him already 
because they knew he was the next Presi- 
dent. 

The Calm Man: Even last summer, 
when Stassen’s tireless campaigning and 
Taft’s equally tireless work in the Senate 
obviously had cut sharply into his com- 
manding position, Dewey persisted in 
maintaining this pose. He did go barn- 
storming, but he took his wife and two 
sons along and called it “a nonpolitical 
vacation.” The fiction finally became 
so transparent that even he was 
moved to joke about “the depths of 
hypocrisy to which pelitical life will 
send a man.” 

Dewey's confidence in the inevitability 
of his nomination was largely based on his 
showing in the Gallup polls. Month after 
month they found him running ahead of 
every other possible Republican candidate 
except Dwight D. Eisenhower, and the 
general had said he wasn’t available. If the 
polls were any criterion, Dewey alone was 
certain of carrying New York State, with 
its crucial 47 electoral votes; he alone was 
certain of beating Harry S. Truman in the 
election. 

By midwinter, however, the situation 
radically changed. Henry A. Wallace’s 
third-party candidacy and the Southern 
revolt all but demolished the argument 
that Dewey was the only Republican who 
could win in November. Dewey at last 
was forced to admit what everyone had 
known since 1944—that he was a candi- 
date for the Republican nomination—but 
he still remained above the battle. His 
executive assistant James C. Hagerty put 
it this way: “As the governor has fre- 
quently said, he is fully engaged with the 
work of the legislative session and cannot 
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actively seek the nomination . . . but, if 
nominated, he would accept.” 

The Worried Man: i hen, on Feb. 17, 
came the victory of Leo Tsacson, American 
Labor party candidate, in’ the normally 
Democratic 24th Congressional District of 
the Bronx, which showed the Democrats 
so weak that even Taft might be able to 
carry New York. Stassen. entered — the 
Wisconsin primary in April and scored a 
stunning upset, winning nineteen dele- 
gates to eight for Gen. Douglas Mace- 
Arthur and none for Dewey, who had 
made only a token campaign. 

It was now clear that unless Dewey 
completely abandoned his pretense of not 
running he would soon find himself not 
running in fact. Only a few weeks earlier 
the governor had said he was too busy to 
speak before the Young Republicans of 
Oregon. Now he decided that he was not 
too busy to campaign in Nebraska. His 
decision came too late. In a last-minute 
swing he did recapture some of the ground 
which Stassen had won through weeks of 
barnstorming. but not enough. Stassen 
polled 48 per cent of the primary vote to 
Dewey’s 35. Simultaneously, Stassen over 
took and passed Dewey in the Gallup 
polls. 

Stassen’s winning streak was stopped in 
Ohio on May # but, while that saved Taft, 
it did not in any way affect Dewey. The 
vovernor was entered against Stassen in 
the Oregon primary. Unless he won he was 
through. 

Paul Lockwood, the governor's secre- 
tary, hurried out to Oregon. What he 
found there plunged him in gloom. Stassen 
was sweeping the state with the same en- 
ergy that had and Ne- 
braska for him, Everywhere he went huge 
crowds turned out—and he went every- 
where. His personality enraptured — the 
Oregonians. They cheered vociferously at 
his constantly reiterated demands for out- 
lawing the Communist party. Public-opin- 
ion polls showed him way ahead of Dewey 
in the race for Oregon’s twelve convention 
delegates. 

The Changed Man: Unlike Stassen, 
Dewey had never liked the rough and 
tumble. His political personality was not 
made for it. Yet he decided to challenge 
Stassen at his own game and go barn- 
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won Wisconsin 


Dewey came, saw, conquered Oregon 


storming through Oregon, too. Further, 
he decided to challenge Stassen on his own 
issue—outlawing the Communist party. 
Privately, Dewey's aides took a dim view 
of this decision. Devoted as they were to 
him, they felt that in contrast with Stas- 
sen his manner would seem too cold, too 
precise. And Lockwood's report had shown 
that Stassen’s attitude on the Communist 
party was a popular one in Oregon. Dewey. 
his aides gloomed. couldn't have picked 
a worse Issue. 

It was an entirely new Dewey who ar- 
rived in Portland on May 1, however. To 
the amazement of his aides and of the 
hewsmen covering the governor, a com- 
plete metamorphesis had taken place in 
the man. This was a folksy Dewey, as 
hail-fellow-well-met as a candidate for 
sheriff—or as Stassen. 

The governor traveled by bus through 
Oregon's fir forests and upland deserts. No 
hamlet was too small or too isolated for 
him to visit. He spoke at Sweet Home 
(population, 1,090) and Brownsville (pop- 
ulation, 784). He spoke at places that 
were little more than a cluster of service 
stations and crossroads stores. He strode 
into greasy hamburger stands to shake 
hands all around. 

“Hi, Tom! Glad You’re Stopping Here” 
greeted a banner headline as his bus 


rolled into the little community of Sheri- 
dan. “Good-by, everybody,” Dewey called 
out as he swung aboard the bus at Salem. 
This was the casual, relaxed mood that 
characterized his entire trip. 

Blood and Beef: In Cheyenne, Wyo., 
the previous summer, Dewey had offended 
a good many of his supporters when he 
refused to don chaps and a cowboy hat. 
No trick was too corny for the new Dewey. 
He signed his passport to Coos Bay in 
blood drawn from his arm by the local 
Pirates. At Grants Pass he ate raw beef 
with the Cave Men. Hearing that a group 
of school children wanted his autograph, 
he apologized over the loudspeaker that 
his schedule wouldn’t permit him to stay 
on, but added that if they wrote to him at 
Albany he would reply on the gold-em- 
bossed stationery of the Executive Man- 
sion. 

Supporters pressed writhing — salmon, 
bawling calves, and damp boxes of razor 
clams on him. Dewey looked as though he 
really appreciated the gifts. 

Near Salem his bus ran over and killed 
a cocker spaniel owned by the H. H. 
Henrys. At the first opportunity Dewey 
sent them a telegram: “I am deeply dis- 
tressed and extend my profound regrets. 
Will you not let me send you a puppy 
which T hope grows in your affections and 
replaces your loss?” 

Only once did Dewey lose his new look 
—and his composure. Hearing _ that 
Dewey's campaigning had dangerously 
narrowed his lead, Stassen cut short aii 
Eastern trip and returned to Oregon. He 
was in Cascade Locks (population, 703) 
talking with some school -children) when 
he learned that Dewey’s bus was approach- 
ing. Mayor Russel H. Nichols, with a 
Dewey button in his lapel, went out to 
meet the bus. So did Stassen, grinning 
broadly. The bus slowed almost to a halt. 
then, with a grinding of gears, sped away. 
Nichols ripped off his Dewey button and 
replaced it with two Stassen buttons. The 
school children yelled: “Phooey — on 
Dewey.” 

The Debate: Except for that one slip, 
Dewey’s appearances everywhere were 
effective. Not only did the crowds like hin, 
they also liked what he said. They ap- 
plauded his pleas for developing the Far 
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West; they were impressed by his claim 
that he could handle Russia. 

For the most part he concentrated 
on the Communist issue. “I know about 
Communists,” he would say. “They have 
named me their public enemy No. !. They 
are the noisiest, nastiest, most disloyal, 
dishonorable, untrustworthy, subversive, 


seditious group of worms.” The crowds 
would roar while he piled on the adjectives. 


Then he would add: “But they are worms 
and they thrive under ground, I want to 


keep them above ground, where we can see 


them and lick them as we have in New 


York.” 


Nor did Dewey lack publicity for his 
views. His supporters bought great chunks 
of radiotime and back-page ads in every 
fraternal magazine in the state. They also 
filled the newspapers with ads. In one day 
The Portland Oregonian carried no less 
than five. Along the main highways hun- 
dreds of billboards hailed Dewey’s virtues. 

Most effective of all was a direct-mail 
campaign making shrewd use of excerpts 
from Stassen’s book, “Where I Stand!” 
Doctors and insurance agents, for example, 
were systematically circularized with let- 
ters quoting Stassen as friendly to some 
degree of public medicine and unfriendly 
to certain practices of the insurance com- 
panies, 

Aware of how damaging Dewey’s cam- 
paign was proving, Stassen sought to re- 
coup lost ground by challenging the New 
Yorker to a public debate. Dewey agreed. 
On Monday night, May 17, four days 
before primary day, in the studio of sta- 
tion KEX in Portland, the candidates 
faced each other for the first time since 
the campaign in Oregon had begun. “Good 
evening, Tom,” said Stassen. “We cer- 
tainly stirred up a lot of interest.” 

“We sure did,” Dewey replied. 

Stassen: “We have seen a lot of Oregon.” 

“Tl say we have,” was Dewey’s re- 
joinder. 

There was no such meeting of minds 
once the debate got under way. Stassen 
urged passage of the Mundt bill (see 
page 20), which, he declared, would out- 
law the Communist party. Dewey, quoting 
from Mundt and from the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, showed 
that both disavowed any such purpose. 

The Vietory: Although Stassen, as 
well as Dewey, claimed victory in the 
debate, the Minnesotan’s manner showed 
that it had not worked the way he planned. 
His confidence visibly disintegrated. He 
charged that Dewey and Taft had entered 
into an unholy alliance against him, which 
both denied. He spoke bitterly of Dewey’s 
aides as “professionals” and contrasted 
them with his own “amateurs”—who in- 
cluded such men as Ralph H. Cake, Oregon 


National committeeman. 


If Stassen’s obvious pique was the result 


- of a conviction that Dewey had won the 


primary against odds—and done it by the 
simple process of rolling up his sleeves 
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and beating the Minnesotan at his own 
kind of campaigning—he judged the po- 
litical situation aright. On Friday, May 21, 
Oregon Republicans voted. With more 
than 200,000 votes cast, Dewey won by 
9,000. 


Significance 
Dewey’s victory over Stassen in Oregon 
is parallel in its effect to Taft’s less spec- 


tacular success over Stassen in Ohio, 
Dewey, like Taft before him, had to win 


or be counted out as a serious contender 


for the nomination, The governor knew 


this and confided it to his close associates 


in planning the all-out campaign he con- 
ducted. 

Beyond question Dewey’s position has 
been strengthened by the results in Ore- 
gon.* While the direct gain is compara- 
tively negligible—only Oregon’s twelve 
delegates—the victory will inject new de- 
termination into his followers and help 
hold in line in the early balloting those 
delegates already pledged or leaning to 
him. 

For Stassen the outcome in Oregon was 
a stiff blow, not necessarily fatal, but 





*For an opinion see Raymond Moley’s Perspec- 
tive, page 76. 
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probably so, Although Stassen is undoubt- 
edly a first-rank favorite with the voters, 
his rise has not appealed greatly to party 
leaders who, after all, have more to say 
about the GOP convention’s action than 
the voters. The bitter fight against Taft in 
Ohio was not viewed kindly by the GOP 
elders because it tended to violate the un- 


written party law that you do not contest 
another candidate in his own home state, 


They are now seizing on Stassen’s defeat 
In Oregon as an additional excuse to op: 


pose him, If Stassen wins the nomination 


against such odds, he will have performed 
an outstanding political feat. 


Peculiarly enough, although neither Taft 
nor Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg was 
entered in the Oregon primary, Republican 
leaders believe that both profited indirect- 
ly. The Taft and Dewey camps are not 
unfriendly; the Taft and Stassen camps 
are; Stassen has received a setback. On 
the other hand, the natural place for 
Stassen delegates to turn if the Minnesotan 
begins to fade in the balloting at Phila- 
delphia is to Vandenberg. Thus Stassen’s 
loss is the senator’s oblique gain. 


LOUISIANA: 


The Princefish 


When the Kingfish’s son was still a little 
wriggler, his mother said: “Russell is going 
to follow in his father’s footsteps.” This 
was in 1935, right after Kingfish Huey 
Long, virtual dictator of Louisiana, had 
been assassinated. At 17 Huey’s boy began 
living up to his mother’s prediction. Plung- 
ing into campus affairs at Louisiana State 
University, Russell built up a machine 
which elected him to the $30-a-month class 
presidency and for four years made him 
the self-styled “little dictator” of collegiate 
politics. 

Like Huey, Russell was able to survive 
charges of buying off rival candidates by 
employing a_ bread-and-circuses routine. 
Spending money freely, he imported Ted 
Lewis’s dance band to liven up one cam- 
paign, gave out $5 bills and free ice cream, 
hired a plane to bomb the campus with 
leaflets, and got pretty co-eds to parade in 
bathing suits with L-o-N-G painted on their 
bare backs. As a sophomore he orated: 
“They tell me the other parties are scared 
of me on this campus. They say, watch 
Long . . . Friends, that is good advice. I 
am here to see that every student gets a 
square deal.” 

Birthright: At 29, with a law degree 
and a Navy record to give him prestige. 
Russell Long was now the spit ’n’ image of 
his father. He had the same little eyes, the 
same curve of mouth, and the same curly 
brown hair. His drawling speech was full 
of Huey’s mannerisms. He also affected the 
Northern Louisiana argot when it suited 
his purposes to win over the back-country 
folks. 

When Huey’s brother Earl ran for the 
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governorship last January, Russell showed 
his political perspicacity by patching up an 
old feud with his uncle and taking the 
stump in favor of the Long ticket. Quoting 
both Testaments almost as glibly as his 
father had done and claiming interest only 
in winning an old-age pension for the peo- 
ple, Russell rekindled warm memories 
among the Huey Long faithful. When Earl 
was victorious, Russell’s “disinterested- 
ness” was rewarded by appointment to the 
key job of executive secretary to the gov- 
ernor. 

The death of Sen. John H. Overton on 
May 14, as Earl was settling himself in the 
governor’s chair, left: the Long machine 
with a ripe patronage plum and a problem. 
Since Russell was under the 30-vear mini- 
mum for the Senate seat which both his 
father and mother had held, a substitute 
was needed to serve until the September 
Democratic primaries. Earl’s choice: the 
politically unambitious William C. Feazel, 
wildeat) oil promoter who had made a 
tidy sum by using his friendship with Gov. 
Richard W. Leche, later jailed for mail 
fraud, to buy up Louisiana’s natural gas 
at 2 cents a 1,000 feet and resell it to 
legitimate distributors for 4 cents. 

Appointing Feazel to the Senate last 
week, Governor Long not only paid off the 
millionaire oilman’s $300,000 contribution 
to his campaign fund but put into the 
interim Senate post a man who would step 
aside gracefully for Russell. Simultaneous- 
ly, Earl told the voters that Huey Long’s 
son and heir would be the administration’s 
man for the unexpired term which ran un- 
til 1951, “if he wants it.” No one had to 
twist the junior Kinefish’s arm. Almost im- 
mediately Governor Long was able to tell 
the anxious electorate: “Russell just told 
me that he will be the candidate.” Mrs. 
Huey Long had been a good prophet. 


LEFT WING: 
Rider Dodgers 


Rep. Frank B. Keefe, a strapping 6-foot 
3-inch giant with a voice that can be 
heard above the roar of a rock crusher, 
had been a consistent Congressional foe 
of Communism since his Wisconsin district 
first sent him to the House in 1938. For 
years the Oshkosh Republican had eyed 
the inroads which the Communist-domi- 
nated United Public Workers, CIO, were 
making among governmental employes. 
This year he got an idea for pinning down 
UPW’s officers on their Red affiliations. 
Last week he discovered that UPW leaders 
might be too shifty to trap with a simple 
law; in fact, they were already taking 
steps to evade it before its enactment. 

The UPW, to which an estimated 20,000 
Federal workers belong, had already suc- 
ceeded in sidestepping the clause in the 
Taft-Hartley Act requiring union officials 
to file affidavits with the National Labor 
Relations Board disavowing Communist 
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. S. Navy from tnternational 


Target for Today: The Navy last week showed how it catapults 
a radio-controlled drone plane used for gunnery practice from the 
flight deck of an aircraft carrier. The pilotless plane, which has 
no landing gear, contains a parachute in a storage compartment 
so that it can be floated safely down to the water and recovered. 


affiliations. Under the act the only penalty 
for unions whose officers defy the clause 
is refusal of the NLRB to recognize them. 
Since, however, unions of Federal workers 
‘cannot use the NLRB machinery in any 


case, UPW leaders could argue that, in 


refusing to file the non-Communist affi- 
davits, they were not hurting the union. 

Keefe’s idea: a rider to HR 6355, carry- 
ing House Appropriations Committee rec- 
ommendations for supplemental Federal 
Security Agency funds, providing that 
FSA employes belonging to unions whose 
officers had defied the non-Communist 
affidavit clause would be denied their sala- 
ries. Keefe planned to attach similar riders 
to every appropriations bill hereafter. 

If President Abram Flaxer and other 
UPW leaders signed the affidavits, sever- 
al of them would leave themselves wide 
open to prosecution for perjury: If they 
didn’t, the UPW members employed in 
Federal agencies would have to give up 
their union or their jobs. 

Ways @ut: Passed in the House, 271 
to 35, Keefe’s rider had reached a Senate 
Appropriations subcommittee when the 
UPW met last Monday, May 17, in At- 
lantic City for its biennial convention. 
Aware that the rider had a good chance 
of also passing in the Senate, the UPW 
drew up two alternative plans for re- 
yamping its organization: 
> The first was to reduce the number of 
top officers from nine to four. Presumably, 
the four would be men who could sign the 
non-Communist affidavits without fear of 
prosecution. UPW leaders who couldn’t 
would be retained by the union as em- 


ploves, rather than officers, losing their 
titles but none of their power. 
> The second was to split off the Federal 
workers from the rest of the UPW, estab- 
lishing them in their own CIO union. 
Whichever plan they eventually adopted, 
Flaxer and the other UPW leaders would 
be able to keep the union running along 
the Communist party line in spite of the 
Keefe rider. But if they could so easily 
sidestep Congress, they might find the go- 
ing rougher among their own members. A 
militantly anti-Communist faction, claim- 
ing to speak for 10,000 UPW members, 
announced that it was leaving the UPW to 
affiliate with an anti-Communist 


in the CIO. 


union 


Cost of Contempt 


For refusing to affirm or deny member- 
ship in the Communist party before the 
House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, screen writers John Howard Lawson 
and Dalton Trumbo were convicted of 
contempt of Congress on Nov. 17, 1917. 
Last week they learned what was in store 
for them unless the Supreme Court. re- 
verses their conviction: $1,000 fine and 
one year in jail. 


PEOPLE: 


The Hopkins Story 


As frail as a shadow, Harry L. Hopkiis 
was as faithful as one to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Because of his absolute and 
unswerving loyalty, the harness maker's 
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son from Sioux City, Iowa, rose under 
President Roosevelt from a social work- 
er's obscurity to be the No. 1 favorite at 
the White House. His posthumous mem- 
oirs, which Collier’s began publishing last 
week, claimed that he was also Roose- 
velt’s first choice as successor for 1940. 

Out of 40 bulky crates of Hopkins 
records, Robert E. Sherwood, playwright 
and Roosevelt ghostwriter, fashioned “The 
Secret Papers of Harry L. Hopkins,” the 
eighth in the ever-lengthening list of 
memoirs of Roosevelt advisers.* In it 
Sherwood told how Hopkins came to be 
regarded as “a sinister figure, a backstairs 
intriguer, an Iowan combination of Ma- 
chiavelli and Rasputin . a political 
liability to Roosevelt, a convenient target 
for all manner of attacks.” What made 
Hopkins invaluable to F.D.R., Sherwood 
wrote, was that he “made it his religion 
to find out just what it was that Roosevelt 
really wanted and then to see to it that 
neither hell nor high water, nor even pos- 
sible vacillations by Roosevelt himself, 
blocked its achievement.” 

Faithful Servant: In the spring of 
1938, according to the Hopkins memoirs, 
“he was unquestionably told” that he was 
“Roosevelt’s candidate for 1940.” While 
not entirely ruling out a third term in the 
event of war, F.D.R. recited to Hopkins 
his opposition to Hull (“too old”), 
Henry A. Wallace, Harold L. Ickes (‘too 
combative”), Paul V. McNutt, Frank 
Murphy, George H. Earle, and Farley 
(“clearly the most dangerous”) . 

As to Hopkins, the President pointed 
out the political liability that he had been 
divorced by his first wife and the physical 
drawback that he had just been operated 
on for cancer of the stomach. But F.D.R. 
“expressed the belief that Hopkins would 
be elected and would do the best job as 
President of any of those then in the 
running.” (Hull’s counterclaim: “From the 
end of 1938 until July 1940, President 
Roosevelt expressed himself to me as defi- 
nitely in favor of my being his successor 
in 1940 . . . I made clear to him that I 
did not intend to get into Presidential 
politics.”’) Oo 

Thereafter Roosevelt acted as Hopkins’s 
“unofficial but extremely competent cam- 
paign manager” and, to build him up po- 
litically, appointed him Secretary of Com- 
merce. For publicity purposes F.D.R. also 
kept Hopkins at his elbow whenever he 
was photographed. But in the summer of 
1939, Sherwood quoted the President as 
saying, “the doctors have given Harry up 
for dead.” Hopkins’s political future, if 
any, was ended. “Near-fatal illness,” Sher- 
wood wrote, “drained him of all per- 
sonal ambition and converted him into 
that selfless individual who-rendered such 
great service to the President during the 
War years,” 
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The Vandenberg Resolution 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


HE Vandenberg resolution, approved 
‘Ranta by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee last week is a very 
significant statement of American pol- 
icy. It is comparable to the Connolly 
resolution of November 1943 by which 
the Senate Committee itself agreed in 
principle to American participation in 
an international organization 
to maintain peace. 

By adopting the Vanden- 
berg resolution the Senate 
would commit itself in prin- 
ciple to American “associa- 
tion” with regional and other 
mutual-defense pacts. The 
phrasing is broad enough to 
cover every stage of “asso- 
ciation” up to and including 
full partnership. Each ar- 
rangement would be subject to “con- 
stitutional process,” which probably 
means, in any agreement involving 
serious obligations on our part, ratifica- 
tion of a treaty by the Senate. 


see 


HE United States already has sub- 
T scribed to one regional pact within 
the United Nations: that concluded at 
the Rio conference last summer. But 
the Western Hemisphere has had a 
special status in American policy ever 
since the Monroe Doctrine was _pro- 
claimed. The Vandenberg resolution 
recognizes that. it is to our interest to 
support and perhaps to join other 
mutual-defense arrangements. Three of 
its six points (Nos. 2, 3, and 4) are 
directly related to that objective. 
Point No. 2 is the “progressive devel- 
opment of regional and other collective 
arrangements for . . . self-defense.” 
Point No. 3 is “association” of the 
United States in such arrangements. 
Point No. 4 makes “clear” the “de- 
termination” of the government of the 
United States “to exercise the right of 
individual or collective self-defense un- 
der Article 51 should any armed attack 
occur affecting its national security.” 
This is both a warning to the Soviet 
Union and its satellites and a reassur- 
ance to our friends. It says, in effect, 
that an armed attack anywhere may be 
held by the United States to affect its 
national security. Although not a guar- 
antee, it is a solemn notice that it would 
be a mistake for any nation to resort to 
armed aggression in any direction on 
the assumption that the United States 





will not fight. It may be regarded as 
a stopgap or backstop pending the 
conclusion of specific mutual-defense 
agreements. 

Points Nos. 2 and 3 are intended, 
first, to encourage the nuclear Western 
European defense union formed at 
Brussels. The United States would like 
to have other Western Euro- 
pean nations subscribe to the 
pact. It favors also a con- 
certed plan and organization 
for the defense of Western 
Europe, not a series of unre- 
lated national military estab- 
lishments. 

Under the Vandenberg res- 
olution the United States 
could support the Western 
European pact in any num- 
ber of ways. Or it could become a full 
partner, thus creating a North Atlantic 
defense union, in which Canada also 
might join. A North Atlantic regional 
pact makes more sense than a Western 
pact. For the military establishments 
and plans of Great Britain, France, and 
smaller Western democracies should be 
dovetailed with ours. 

Greece, Turkey, and other countries 
in the Near East might become the 
nucleus of a Middle Eastern defense 
pact with appropriate backing from 
Britain and the United States. 

The mutual-aid agreements which the 
Vandenberg resolution is intended to 
encourage are within the UN Charter. 
Article 51 specifically declares the right 
of self-defense, collective as well as in- 
dividual, in the event of armed attack. 
The potentialities of this clause as a 
way around a Security Council veto 
were pointed out last year by Hamilton 
Fish Armstrong, editor of Foreign Af- 
fairs. The next three articles of the UN 
Charter authorize regional agreements. 


HE Vandenberg resolution is less 

than Brussels pact signatories and 
certain other European nations would 
like to have at this time. It has the 
effect of deferring decision on exact 
relationship of the United States to the 
Western defense union. By gentlemen’s 
agreement not even Lend-Lease of arms 
on a limited scale will be asked at this 
session. This may be a mistake, but it 
should not be fatal if the Senate over- 
whelmingly endorses the objectives set 
forth in the Vandenberg resolution. 















PALESTINE: 


UNITED NATIONS 





The Test and the Weakness 


On May 20, of the eight columns on the 
front page of The New York Times four 
carried stories connected with the United 
Nations. This could be taken as_ the 
answer to the increasingly asked question: 
Is the UN fading away? Nonetheless, the 
Palestine situation has put the UN to the 


greatest test of its existence. Edward 
Weimtal, Newsweek diplomatic corre- 


spondent, here tells why: 


American policy and behavior in the 
Palestine debate have exposed a major 
weakness of the United Nations: It can- 
not operate except under the leadership 
of a great power. The Palestine conflict 
was an ideal one for the United Nations 
to solve. For once, there was no threat of 
a Soviet veto. Technically, at least, the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. remained 
on the same side through most of the 
debates. The UN had ample time to study 
the problem and to provide a solution. It 
could easily have found it under American 
leadership. Without such leadership the 
United Nations, after six weeks of fruit- 
less debate, helplessly watches the spread 
of armed warfare although it was designed 
expressly to prevent the type of conflict 
now raging in Palestine. 

At Lake Success, the most frequently 
heard explanation for the American policy 
on Palestine is that the Truman Admin- 
istration is more interested in winning the 
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forthcoming election than in maintaining 
its own and the United Nations’ prestige. 
This may be so, although it is not clear 
why it had to be done by first antagoniz- 
ing the Jews through a reversal on parti- 
tion. The more likely reason is that the 
Administration has not yet fully under- 
stood the precise nature of its position and 
responsibilities as a leading member of the 
United Nations. 

Speed Diplomaey: That position re- 
quires the United States to make carefully 
thought-out policy decisions with a speed 
and frequency never before attempted. 
Some 2,500 UN meetings have been sched- 
uled for 1948. Practically each of these 
meetings requires a policy decision by the 
United States. The Palestine debate has 
proved that even where no domestic politi- 
cal considerations are involved the UN 
tempo leaves Washington breathless. 

For example, at 1:45 p.m. on May 17 
Ambassador Warren R. Austin was or- 
dered by Washington to submit the Amer- 
ican cease-fire resolution to the 2:30 Secu- 
rity Council meeting. The resolution called 
for action under Chapter VII of the char- 
ter, which provides for sanctions in case 
of noncompliance. The Canadians and 
other friendly delegations would have 
voted for the American resolution if they 
had known what sanctions the United 
States was ready to impose. But Austin 
could not tell them because he did not 
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Like Israélis in sandbagged Jerusalem, the UN ducks the Palestine war 





know and was unable to obtain enlighi- 
enment from Washington. 

The result: The resolution was watere:| 
down to an order to cease fire by the eve- 
ning of May 24. Since no one was coni- 
mitted to enforce it, the Security Council 
passed it 8-0. On May 23 the Jews ac- 
cepted. When Monday passed without 
Arab acceptance of a truce, the UN grante:! 
them an extra 48 hours of grace. 

Ball of Fire: That the United States 
has dealt a severe blow to United Nations 
prestige is privately admitted by the 
American delegates themselves. Most of 
them are bewildered by Washington's atti- } 
tude and remain at their posts, they say, 7 
only out of personal loyalty to Austin. The 
extent of the damage has alarmed Secre- 
tary General Trygve Lie. In an attempt to 
salvage some of the UN’s prestige he is 
dispatching a _ key assistant, Comdr. 
R. G. A. Jackson, formerly of the Aus- 
tralian Navy, on a pep tour of world cap- 
itals. Jackson is described by his friends 
as a “ball of fire.” 

The Palestine debate has also exposed 
another weakness: the mediocrity of the 
participants. Not one of the delegates ex- 
hibited so much as a spark of statesman- 
ship or even oratory. Two of the princi- 
pals, Sir Alexander Cadogan of Britain 
and Andrei Gromyko of Russia, are at 
best outstanding products of their respec- 
tive bureaucracies. The third, Austin, is a 
lawyer. They are supported by an equally 
uninspiring cast. The most that his associ- 
ates will say of Gen. A. G. L. McNaughton 
of Canada is that he is “very honest.” 

Even the protagonists in the debate 
failed to provide a touch of drama or 
color to the proceedings. Both the Arabs 
and the Jews read their monotonous legal 
briefs without passion. They, like the dele- 
gates, knew that the UN could settle noth- 
ing. In the midst of a Security Council 
debate one day last week a reporter found 
an Arab, a Jewish, a Polish, and a Chine-e 
delegate slumbering peacefully on widely 
‘epargied sofas in the delegates’ lounge 

BoFed Spectators: This lounge nor- 
mally serves as the UN equivalent of the 
“smoke-filled room” of American politics. 
Now it has taken on the bored atmosphere 
of a railway-station waiting room. There 
are no whispered conferences and even the 
reporters have given up buttonholing dele- 
gates for inside news. There is_harily 
enough business at the oval bar to keep 
the two bartenders busy. People just sit 
and wait. The aura of glamour which 
formerly surrounded the delegates has now 
passed to the female members of the secre- 
tariat. A year ago most of the young ladies 
who had come from Europe to serve the 
UN wore cotton stockings and UNRRA- 
type garments. Today, with the unmistak- 
able traces of the American beauty par- 
lor’s attention on their faces, they swish 
through the half-deserted lounge in nylons 
and ballerina dresses. 

The public has caught the atmosphere 
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of indifference and depression. Attendance 
at meetings has fallen off. Most visitors 
stay only long enough to satisfy them- 
selves that “that man over there is 
Gromyko.” Others occupy the comfortable 
green-upholstered chairs to doze off or 
eatch up on their reading or knitting. 

Will the United Nations survive Ameri- 
cau blunders and the public indifference 
caused by inefficient 
or mediocre leader- 
ship? Just now, its 
advocates claim, it 
is like an infant who 
has been thrown 
downstairs by neg- 
ligent| parents but 
js still alive. The 
UN. they say, will 
survive the shock. 
But they also add = 
that unless the International 
Americans assume 
the leadership which 
is rightfully theirs and along with other 
nations inject some statesmanship and 
inspiration into the proceedings, Lake Suc- 
cess will for long remain what it is at 
present—‘“‘a_ bottleneck between Great 
Neck and Little Neck.” 


Count Peacemaker 


Blessed are the peacemakers and doubly 
hlessed last week was Count Folke Berna- 
dotte of Sweden when he accepted the 
thankless task of UN mediator between 
the Arabs and Jews. The 53-year-old presi- 
dent of the Swedish Red Cross and nephew 
of King Gustav V transmitted surrender 
terms between Allied headquarters and 


Heinrich Himmler in the last days of the 


second world war. His own estimate of the 
chances of success this time: one in 100. 


Truce by Influence? 


“I certainly will not tolerate any such 
honsense as is going on in Jerusalem.” 

Thus spoke Maj. Gen. G. H. A. Mac- 
millan, British Commander in Chief in the 
evacuation area around Haifa—all that 
remained of 30 years of unhappy British 
rule in Palestine. The general meant what 
he said. When Egyptian Spitfires mis- 
takenly attacked the British-held Ramat 
David airfield, RAF Spitfires quickly shot 
down four of the six attackers. 

But the British found the military 
evacuation of Palestiize easier than political 
disengagement. In an effort to prevent 
squabbles at the UN over Palestine dif- 
ferences from turning into an open and 
serious break, Foreign Minister Bevin on 
May 22 summoned Ambassador Lewis W. 
Douglas to the Foreign Office for a long 
conversation. Sheila Baker of NeEwswEeEk’s 
London bureau sends the following ac- 
count of the British point of view: 

“British disclaimers of responsibility for 
the Arab Legion and their general diplo- 
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matic double talk sound disingenuous but 
are based on a determined policy. The 
British reason that currently they can’t 
make friends with the Jews anyway—both 
because of Zionist Anglophobia and British 
anti-Zionism—but they still have in- 
fluence with the Arabs. The recognition 
of Israel or discipline of Abdullah would 
undermine the last British influence in the 
Middle East. 

“That influence is 
in turn balanced by 
United States sup- 
port of Israel. If the 
Jews will listen to 
the United States 
and the Arabs to 
Britain, the British 
figure there’s some 
chance of obtaining 
a truce.” Other re- 
ports have stressed 
the possibility of an 
arrangement be- 
tween Abdullah and Moshe Shertok, new 
Jewish Foreign Minister, who are reported 
to be personal friends. 


The Battle of Israel 


Jammed against the 400-year-old Turk- 
ish-built walls of the Old City of Jeru- 
salem, a weary, hungry, decimated band 
of Jews fought a desperate last stand in a 
tiny corner of their ancient capital. Hope 
shrank with each onslaught, for on May 
18 the crack British-trained Arab Legion 
of Trans-Jordan had entered the hand-to- 
hand fight in the labyrinthine streets. Its 
mortars, artillery, and dynamite pounded 
Jewish positions on the roofs, in the 
streets, and in subterranean chambers. 

Other Arab units seized Mount Scopus, 
surrounded the Hebrew University and the 
American-financed Hadassah Hospital, at- 
tacked the modern residential districts of 
the New City. and fought for the road 
block that cut the highway to the sea. No 
food convoys had reached Jerusalem since 
mid-April. The water supply, whose sources 
were in Arab hands, had trickled out. 

Elsewhere six Arab states had entered 
the Palestine conflict, but only Trans- 
Jordan and Egypt appeared to have sub- 
stantial forces. One Egyptian column 
drove up the coast toward Jaffa and Tel 
Aviv while a second advanced to Beersheba 
and Bethlehem to link up with the Arab 
Legion. Egyptian planes raided Tel Aviv 
daily. But Syrian and Iraqi attacks in the 
north were held off. 

Acre, the old Crusaders’ fortress in the 
north, fell to Israeli besiegers on May 18, 
and the next day the Jews took Sarafand, 
a huge former British military camp in 
which they planned to house 20,000 immi- 
grants. But a day later 69 such immigrants 
were forcibly removed from an American 
vessel at Beirut, Lebanon. The State De- 
partment demanded immediate release of 
the 40 American citizens among them. 
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Socialists Sing the Third-Year Blues 


Beneath a twelfth-century castle perched 
on a high promontory overlooking the 
North Sea, an ancient stone pier juts into 
the Old Harbor of Scarborough on the 
east coast of England. Its weatherbeaten 
stones last week bore a modern, 3-foot- 
high, whitewashed slogan: “Stamp Out 
Socialism!” 

For the 1,200 Labor party delegates 
gathered in this “queen of watering places” 
at their 47th annual Whitsun conference, 
this stark message hung over the resort’s 
broad beaches like the occasional dank mist 
Yorkshiremen call “sea fret.” It reduced 
the delegates to another kind of fret, a 
nervous chill that crept into the long but 
seldom inspiring debates in the baroque 
Spa and into the after-coffee conversa- 
tions in the lobbies of the pe- 
riod-piece hotels. [ts most.tan- 
gible symptom: The vending 
machine beside the porter’s 
desk at the Grand Hotel ran 
out of aspirin and = stomach 
powders early each evening. 

The Time Has Come: 


Minister of Health Aneurm 
Bevan called the mood “third: 


year-blues.” For the Labor 


government had passed the 
mid-point between the 1945 


triumph, won on glowing 
promises, and the 1950 elec- 
tion, which must be fought on 
the record. The time had come 
to reconcile Labor's zeal to 
build a socialist way of life 
with the hard fact of its re- 
sponsibility for Britain’s up- 
hill struggle toward economic 
recovery, 

“We must not be content to 
go on measuring out fair shares 
of austerity,” said Herbert 
Morrison, leader of the House 
of Commons and thus the 
party's campaign manager for 
1950. “We are getting to that 
very perilous stage in’ which 
previous peaceful revolutions 
have foundered, If we don’t 
adapt ourselves to our new 
role of responsibility, the elec- 
tors will answer us in brutal and no un- 
certain terms.” Morrison pleaded for the 
increased production that alone would 
make Socialism “attractive to public 
opinion” and hinted broadly that “consoli- 
dation” rather than fresh socialization was 
now the party program. 

But the government had long since 
promised that at least one more major 
nationalization—that of the steel indus- 
try—would take place during this term of 
Parliament. 
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On the eve of the conference the Labor 
party executive had implicity renewed the 
pledge—by expelling a Labor M. P., Alfred 
Edwards, who opposed the project. Now 
the more ardent Socialists demanded a 
worker-management directorate for steel 
and shouted defiance at Paul G. Hoffman, 
American ERP administrator, who had in- 
timated that loans would not be granted 
to further nationalization at the expense 
of production. 

Go Slow: The executive's politic reply, 
delivered by Sam Watson, vice chairman 
of the National Union of Mine Workers, 
acknowledged some concern about the ef- 
fect of steel nationalization on ERP aid: 
“As for Hoffman, we will stand for no in- 
terference from any country.” But Wat- 


\eme 


Princess Elizabeth’s Sunday in France shocks 
the Scots, but not these Parisian peepers 


son went on to denounce the extremists’ 
demands for a syndicalist control of the 
industry and repeated the party’s counsel 
of “responsibility.” 

The party’s sober acceptance of a “go 
slow” policy internally was paralleled by 
a similarly conservative slant on foreign 
affairs, the issue which once threatened 
to split it into strident left and right wings. 
Despite occasional criticism from the 
floor, Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin won 
an overwhelming vote of confidence, after 


a plodding speech which begged Russia to 
end the war of nerves, skipped Palestine 
and Spain altogether, passed briefly ove: 
Germany, came out for an early Japanes: 
peace treaty (see page 32), and took sn 
outspoken stand only on the “dastardly” 
Communist-led civil war in Greece: “Or: 
lift of a finger from a place you know 
would stop it overnight.” 


Peacemongering 


The brightest remark of the week at the 
British Labor party conference made even 
the victim smile. Foreign Secretary Bevin’s 
broad face creased in a grin when he heart 
Konni Zilliacus accuse him of complaining 
that he “had been stabbed in the back 9 
by an olive branch” by recent Soviet peace 7 
moves in the cold war. 


Prineess and Elders 


In the flower-banked Presidential box 
at the Longchamp race track outside Paris 
Princess Elizabeth laughed while her tus. 
band Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, won &t. 
betting across the board on a horse named 
OK, which finished third. Philip won 58 
more before he backed a loser. 

That was Sunday, May 16, the gayest 
day of the royal couple’s four-day visit to 
France to open the “Eight Centuries of 

Ve ‘ ‘ * 4) yee ’ — 
British Life in Paris” exhibition (News: 
week, May 24). In the evening, at the 

; 
renowned rooftop Tour d’Argent they 
dined on that gourmet’s delight, pressed 
duck. Elizabeth sampled a “tear” of the 
1798 reserve brandy from the restaurant’s 
360-year-old cellar, and Philip ordered two 
hottles to take home to friends in Ene- 
land. Later they visited the night club 


Chez Carrere, near the Champs-Elysées 


The party was closed to all but 80 em: 
bassy guests, who watched a “refined can- 
ean” and a fashion parade by seven man- 
nequins. Elizabeth invited singer Edith 
Piaf to her table and the royal couple 


danced until 1:36, 

Last week, as Elizabeth and Philip re: 
turned home in a Viking transport plane 
of the King’s Flight, reports of their Sab- 
bath frivolity reached Edinburgh. It made 
no difference in Scotland, where Sunday 
is taken seriously, that they had twice 
attended services at the British Embass) 
church. The General Assembly of the Fre¢ 
Church of Scotland, the Scottish Associa 
tion of the Lord’s Day Observance So- 
ciety, and other church groups proteste« 
that “attendance at racing, the, theater. 
and night-club dancing during the Lord’s 
Day” was “repugnant to the most sacred 
convictions of the great mass” of British 
subjects and set “a regrettable example 
before the youth of the nation.” 

Buckingham Palace refused to comment 
officially, but court sources shrugged: 
“The fact [is] that the princess and her 
husband were doing in Paris what the 
Parisians do—and it was all perfectly 
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harmless.” It had been the princess’s last 
fling for a time. London Sunday news- 
papers predicted that Elizabeth, reported 
expecting a baby in the fall, would make 
no public appearances after this week. 


. Ts 
The Nagging Wife 

In The London Daily Express on May 
18 there appeared a headline that needed 
no comment: “Wife’s Nagging No Excuse 
for Murder, Says Judge.” The case dealt 
with the murder of Mrs. Frances Tindal 
by her husband during a fit of irritation, 
and Justice Sir Reginald Croom-Johnson 
could not resist a somewhat superfluous 
observation: “If every nagging woman was 
to meet the fate this girl met, there would 
be a great many more charges of this sort.” 


GERMANY: 


Slap at Russia 


In the red-draped Komische Oper in 
Berlin delegates to the citywide trade- 
union convention sat on the edges of their 
seats. Here, in one of the first buildings 
to be restored by the Russians to impress 
Berliners, the Communists last week lost 
control of the city’s organized labor. 


Anti-Communists had elected 280 of the 
73 convention delegates, each representing 
1,000 workers, When the Communist-domi- 
nated FDGB (Freie Deutsche Gewerk- 


schafte Bund), the only recognized union, 


refused to seat 100 of the anti-Communists 
the other 180 walked out. Despite Com- 
munist threats of reprisal they announced 
they would stay out and form a new 
middle-of-the-road union. “This was the 
most courageous act of democratic Ber- 
liners since the end of the war,” cabled 
John Thompson, Newsweek's Berlin bu- 
reau chief. 

The Berlin workers’ rebuff to the Rus- 
sians came after a week of slaps by Amer- 
ican occupation authorities: (1) Russians 
traveling to and from their posts in Frank- 
furt were allowed to cross the zonal border 
at only one check point; (2) Russian- 
authorized publications were banned in 
the American zone, and (3) the Russian- 
sponsored People’s Congress plebiscite on 
German unity, already banned in Bi- 


zonia, was forbidden in the western sectors 
of Berlin. 


Drunk on Words 


Pfc. Robert Osolinski mixed his drinks— 
heer and cognac—with propaganda. His 
hangover last week was a sentence of six 
months’ hard labor and a $300 fine im- 
posed by a United States Army court- 
martial in Frankfurt. Osolinski and an- 
other 20-year-old soldier, Cpl. John R. 
Murphy, were accused by two Russian 
majors, Vasily Ignatieff and Nikolai 
Galkin, attached to the Soviet mission in 
Frankfurt, of profanely insulting them, of 
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Answer this question Homer Sneeb, 
And youll be living on Easy Street! © 
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: “How much does it cost, by Air Express 


To ship 10 pounds 1200 miles, no less?” 
“Why didn’t you ask me that before? 
All it costs is $3.84! 


“T use it many times each day— 


It’s the fastest possible way to make hay! 
Easy Street’s already my address, ; 
Thanks to Scheduled Airline Air Express. 


—And all at no extra cost to you. 
In these days of price inflation 
Air Express rates are cause for elation!” 


pecity Air Express-Worlds Fastest Shipping Service 


e Low rates—special pick-up and delivery in principal U.S. towns and 
cities at no extra cost. 


e Moves on all flights of all Scheduled Airlines. 
e Air-rail between 22,000 off-airline offices. 


True case history: Truck and auto parts comprise big portion of Air 
Express shipments. Keep equipment rolling! Typical 36-lb. shipment 
picked up Detroit late afternoon, delivered Salt Lake City noon next 
day. 1507 miles, Air Express charge $16.58. Any distance similarly 
inexpensive. Phone local Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency, 
for fast shipping action. 








“‘What’s more you get door-to-door service, too 









Rates include pick-up and delivery doot 
to door in all principal towns and cities 


_ 


AIR EXPRESS, A SERVICE OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY AND THE 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES of THE u.s. 
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Ohio Meat Packer Installs New 
Compressors, Cooling Units 
—Chooses Frigidaire 


H. F. Busch Co., Cincinnati, often has 
150,000 pounds of sausage meats in frozen 
storage. “That's why dependable refrigera- 
tion is so important to our business,” says 
General Manager Norman Brammall (above). 
“And that’s why we decided on Frigidaire 
equipment for our freezing room. 

“We're very happy with our Frigidaire 
refrigeration system—spoilage and shrink- 
age are at a minimum, operating costs are 
surprisingly low. And we receive excellent 
service from our Frigidaire Dealer, Refrig- 
eration Products Co., Cincinnati.” 


For the refrigeration or 
air conditioning you 
need, call your Frigid- 
aire Dealer. Find name 
in Classified Phone 
Directory. 


You're twice as sure with two great names — 
FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 
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attempting to pick a street fight, and of 
throwing a stone through their window. 
Osolinski pleaded guilty. Murphy was 
acquitted. The defense: They had been 
under the influence not only of alcohol but 
of the anti-Communist pamphlets put out 
by the Army Information and Education 
Service. 


RUSSIA: 


The Turncoat Mystery 


It wasn’t sex, it was socialism that made 
Set. James M. McMillin desert his post as 
United States Embassy code clerk in Mos- 
cow (Newsweek, May 24), the Russian 
news agency Tass declared last week. The 
State Department had charged that Mce- 
Millin was “seduced and exploited” by 
Mrs. Galina Dunaeva Biconish, young, 
beautiful, and “experienced Soviet agent.” 
Now Tass produced a letter it said Me- 
Millin had written to the mayor of Mos- 
cow: “seeing the Soviet people and their 
way of life and thinking, I realized that 
the future belongs to this country where 

. culture and science are used for all 
the people . . . As a protest against the 

. capitalists who presently rule Ameri- 
ca, I refuse to go back.” 

What use McMillin would be to the 
Russians was more of a mystery than his 
motives. He knew something about the 
operation of eryptograph machines, which 
scramble and unscramble code messages 
electrically, but he knew little or nothing 
about their mechanical principles. Still he 
had seen portions of many messages. An- 
other mystery: Why had the embassy kept 
him in this post during the months it knew 
of his love affair with gorgeous Galina? 


Possible explanation: It had been using 
him to feed false information to the Rus- 
sians. 


FINLAND: 


Setting the Stage 


For the past few weeks the Russians 
have been protesting their love for peace 
while the rest of the world has concluded 
that, as usual, they protested too much. 
But one nation apparently cocked a credu- 
lous ear—the Finns, the Soviet’s dearest 
enemy. On May 22 President Juho K. 
Paasikivi dismissed Interior Minister Yrji 
Leino, Finland’s No. 1 Communist. The 
stage was.thereby set for ostentatious Rus- 
sian intervention—or equally ostentatious 
nonintervention. Communist-led dockwork- 
ers immediately called a strike. 

Leino’s ouster followed a Diet vote of 
censure against him on May 19. Long- 
smoldering resentment against Leino had 
burst out when he organized a mobile 
police unit and a 300-man security force. 
Leino’s ties with Moscow are intimate 
indeed. His wife is Hertta Kuusinen, Dict 
chairman of the local popular-front party 
and daughter of Otto Kuusinen, an old- 
time Comintern agent and now head of 
the Karelo-Finnish Soviet Republic. 


JAPAN: 


Toward Self-Support 


Industrial recovery of Japan on a_ peaceful 
basis . . . has now properly become a primary 
objective of the occupation . . . The accepted 
responsibility has been to maintain order. to 
stimulate reform, to prevent disease and un- 
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no phenol derivatives. NR Tablets are 
different—act different. Purely veges 
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rest. Now we should concentrate upon the 
ways of revival and provide certain minimum 
essentials without which Japan cannot become 
self-supporting. 


Such was the conclusion ‘published last 
week in the report submitted by the Johns- 
ton Committee.* It was the latest of the 
various economic missions sent to Japan 


by the Army Department (NEWSWEEK, - 


April 5) and it recommended Congress" 
grant the Army’s request for $140,000,000 
to begin a Japanese Recovery Program. . 
The committee supported the recommen- 


$) dation with a detailed and search analysis 


of economic conditions in Japan. 
These plans for a new deal for Japan 


“Freceived support. from two. opposite sides 
of the globe. In Nanking Generalissimo - 


Chiang Kai-shek made a surprising re- 


4 versal of China’s previous attitude. In his 


inaugural address as President he stated: 


| “Within the limits set by the Allied Pow- 


ers, Japan should be allowed to rebuild its 
economy so its common people may be as- 
sured of a means of livelihood.” At the 
British Labor party conference in Scar- 
borough Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin, 
who hitherto has shown’a massive indif- 
ference to Japan, called for an immediate 
Japanese peace conference. 


Honorable Dog 


Only about a quarter of the war rubble 
in Tokyo has been cleared from 35,000 
ruined acres. Nonetheless, according to.a 
dispatch from Allen Raymond, New York 
Herald Tribune correspondent, work- be- 
gan last week in front of the Shibuya rail- 
road station on a statue to a thoroughbred 
dog. Its name was Hachiko. Every night 
from 1922 to 1925 it met its commuting 
master at the train. When its master died, 
Hachiko loyally went on meeting the train 
for ten more years. A bronze statue 
raised in Hachiko’s honor by admiring 
commuters was a Tokyo landmark before 
the war, when it was melted down for 
munitions. Now thousands of commuters 
have donated funds for a new statue. 
They hope to have it completed by mid- 
August, ten years ahead of the goal for 
rebuilding the rest of Tokyo. 


Printing Ink Standard 


Money troubles in the Orient last week: 
>The Chinese Government revealed that 
last year it spent 96,000,000,000,000 yuan 
(unofficial rate: 1,000,000 to the dollar) 
but had printed only 69,000,000,000,000, 
thereby managing to spend currency faster 
than presses could turn it out. 
>In Tokyo thieves stole 330,100 yen and 
then discovered that the bills had been 
printed on only one side. 








*Committee members: Percy H. Johnston, chair- 
man of the Chemical Bank and Trust Co.; Paul G. 
Hoffman, ECA administrator; Robert F 
Chairman of the National Foreign Trade Council, 
ry: Sidney H. Scheuer, senior partner of Scheuer 
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“Tropic Treated’ to defeat Humidity 
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ERP in France: The French Have Come a Long Way Back... 





For the American businessman ambling 
down the Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré, 
one of Paris’s great luxury streets, life in 
France became more mystifying with every 
step. He passed window after window of 
superlative goods—gloves, jewels, luggage, 
women’s dresses, porcelain, and crystal 
wine glasses. Before a handsome display of 
men’s silk scarves, he exploded: 

“And they tell me this country still needs 
American aid. The place is bursting with 
high-class stuff. Every restau- 


tened on the carefully tended _ slopes. 
Chimneys belched smoke into skies around 
Roubaix, a sign that cotton mills were 
running full blast. The silk spindles of 
Lyons moved with comforting rhythm. 

Looking Backward: Why, then, in 
the midst of so many signs of a reviving 
national economy is France in need of aid? 
And if France receives the aid it asks for, 
what are its chances of becoming self- 
sustaining by 1952? 


To understand the problem a backward 
glance is required: 

The war’s end left French cities and vast 
belts of the countryside in ruins, the people 
underfed, transport dislocated, and coal 
and electric power inadequate. Factories 
were shutting down for lack of raw ma- 
terials. Many Frenchmen shrugged their | 
shoulders—when it comes to grousing the | 
French are equalled only by the Americans 
—and said the situation was hopeless. 

Nonetheless industry recov- 





rant I go into is chock-full 
of good food. Just today I 
learned that the index of in- 
dustrial production is away 
over what it was before the 
war.” 

Had he traveled farther 
his annoyance would have 


Where does the money go? ERP aid to the world 
has now made this household plaint a global question 
for Americans. The chart below shows, as of the pres- 
ent, how and where the funds are flowing under both 
ERP and other aid programs. 

How is the money going to be spent? To answer 


ered with comparative rapid- 
ity. By April 1947 production | 
had risen to 106 per cent of — 
the 1938 level. It dropped to | 
84 per cent during the No- 7 
vember and December strikes ” 
but by February 1948 the in- © 
dex had climbed again—to 114 © 


mounted: In the green fields 
of Normandy the cows looked 
contented, even haughty. In 
Picardy wheat stalks in the 
pale northern sunshine seemed 
to shoot up with perceptible 
eagerness. Farther south in 
the hotter sun of Semur-en- 


this question Newsweek has had its European cor- 
respondents prepare a series of reports on the effect 
of ERP on the five chief economic divisions of West- 
ern Europe. The issue of May 17 carried the story 
of ERP in Britain. The report on France by Loren 
Carroll, chief of NEwswEek’s Paris bureau, begins on 
this page. Subsequent issues will cover Italy, the 
Benelux Powers, and Western Germany. 


per cent. 

One reason for this postwar 
improvement was the increase 
in coal production. January 
1948 output reached 4,500,- 
000 tons, a gain of 13 per cent 
over the 1938 level. But be- 





Auxois little green grapes glis- 


fore the war France was obliged 
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... but Still Can’t Stand Alone Without a Crutch of Dollars 








as much coal as its own mines produced, 
mostly from Great Britain and Germany. 


After the war none could be obtained from 
le Britain and only a small quantity from the 
al | Ruhr. To make up the deficit France 
” turned to the United States—at more than 
- 90 a ton. That cut heavily into dollar cred- 
7 its However, increased allocations of Saar 
1e | 


coal and Ruhr coke have now lessened the 
demand for expensive American coal. 

Even more impressive than the showing 
of the coal mines was the record set in 
electric power: The 2.300.000 kilowatts 
on | produced in March 1948 represented a 48.5 
of | per cent gain over the 1938 monthly 
to @ average. 


o- @ With this improvement in fuel, heavy 
€3 @ industry began to boom. By March steel 
N- | production reached an annual rate of 
14 “| 7.500.000 tons, a gain of 20 per cent over 

% 1938. This. led at once to an upturn in 
ar @ automobile production—an important ele- 
ise “ment in the national economy since France 
ty @ exports two-thirds of its cars to obtain” 
0, @ foreion credits. Total production in March 











nt @ this vear reached 16,600 vehicles, a gain of 
e- 4.7 per cent over’ 1938. For lack. of raw 
ed materials, particularly .cotton and wool, 











the textile industry has been unable to 
measure up to capacity. However, it is 
estimated that the March output will 
show 105 per cent of 1938 production. 

Dark Side: So much for the bright 
side. The average man is far more con- 
cerned about food than industrial products. 
Insufficient food and excessively high prices 
have kept several governments on tenter- 
hooks, have inspired strikes, and still con- 
stitute a major problem for France. 

On an average, France during the years 
1934-1988 produced 81,000,000 quintals 
(8.928.630 tons) of wheat. The 1947 har- 
vest, because of a protracted freeze fol- 
lowed by a drought, fell catastrophically 
to 32,700,000 quintals, and emergency sup- 
plies had to be brought in, mainly from 
the United States, to maintain the bread 
ration. The prospects for 1948 are vastly 
improved: probably 70,000,000 quintals or 
86 per cent of the 1934-38 average. The 
food situation is dominated by wheat be- 
cause low supplies inevitably cause an ex- 
cessive demand for meat and vegetables, 
with a consequent upsurge in prices. 

Experience has shown that it is easier to 
reconstruct a nation’s industry than its 
agriculture. When the soil is neglected over 
a long period, for want of fertilizers, ma- 
chinery, and manpower, years are required 
to restore it. After the first world war a 
whole decade was needed to bring Euro- 
pean production back to 1913 levels. This 
time French agriculturists hope to regain 
the 1938 level by 1950 or 1951. 

Only massive credits from Washington, 
first via Lend-Lease and subsequently from 
the Export-Import Bank and the Intetna- 
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Jean Monnet: Planner par excellence 


tional Monetary Fund, enabled France to 
obtain wheat, coal, and other basic necessi- 
ties on which recovery has been based. Al- 
together France obtained more than 
$2,000,000,000 after the end of Lend-Lease. 
Even now, if ERP were to be discontinued, 
French economy would fall into swift de- 
cline and end in ruin. 

Looking Forward: Before the war 
French exports covered two-thirds of im- 
ports. The other third was covered by in- 
vestments abroad. Foreign holdings dwin- 
dled during the war and exports nearly 
vanished. Beginning in 1945 a concerted 
export drive was begun. Figures for 1947 
showed total exports of 12,000,000 tons 
with a value of $1,055,700,000, compared 
with 25,600,000 tons valued at $635,000,- 
000 in 1938. This, however, was still utter- 
ly inadequate to cover French imports. 

Commodities France seeks from abroad 
fall into three categories: 

1—Foodstuffs, mainly grain and fats, 
which are still necessary to maintain a 
basic ration. 

2—Farm requirements and raw mate- 
rials. Without nitrous fertilizers the land 
cannot be restored to its prewar condition. 
Without fodder imports it will be impossi- 
ble to persuade the peasants to disgorge all 
their grain for human consumption. In ad- 
dition factories need coal and raw mate- 
rials, such as cotton and wool. (At the 
present time cotton mills have just enough 
stocks to keep going; 60 per cent of their 
needs come from the United States, while 


the rest is obtained from Brazil, India, 
Egypt. and other sources.) 

3—New equipment. Tractors are a must 
in agricultural rehabilitation. Industry re- 
quires machine tools to exploit the po- 
tentialities of French factories. Antiquated 
equipment means excessively high produc- 
tion costs. As matters stand now, the 
French industrial establishment must un- 
dergo thorough modernization to make its 
full contribution to European recovery and 
to compete in foreign markets. 

It was perhaps easier for France than for 
most of the sixteen ERP nations to plan 
its recovery needs. There already existed 
a nerve center for coordinating French in- 
dustry and agriculture: the three-story 
white building on the Left Bank in Paris 
where the patient and knowing Jean Mon- 
net (Newsweek, April 7, 1947), aided by 
a competent staff, had already blueprinted 
France’s future. The Monnet plan, .how- - 
ever, was slowed up because credits had to 
be used for current consumption. More- 
over, no matter how fast preduction in- 
creased it could scarcely keep up with the 
vast demand for steel, cement, plaster, 
paint, timber, glass, textiles, and shoes. 

By 1952 the French hope they will pro- 
duce enough exports to pay for their im- 
ports. At the present time exports are 
divided roughly as follows: textiles, 30 per . 
cent; motorcars, 10 per cent; chemicals, 15 
per cent; manufactured goods, including 
machinery, 15 per cent; miscellaneous, 22 
per cent. Luxury goods, contrary to the 
common impression, account for only 8 per 
cent. French industrialists are confident 
that once they have received sufficient new 
equipment they can make France the larg- 
est exporter of steel products in Western 
Europe. Such exports would be a major 
contribution to the rebuilding of other 
countries. By 1952 French agriculture will 
probably have recovered to a point where 
it will be possible to export grain, meat, 
and milk products to such countries as 
Britain, Germany, and Italy which have 
no chance of feeding themselves. 

The Promised Land: Non-French 


_ observers are inclined to believe that of all 


Western European countries France has 
the best chance of becoming self-sustaining 
by 1952. Such observers balance two sets 
of factors: 

Favorable: 

1—France is basically nearer to self-suf- 
ficiency than any other Western European 
nation. Its heavy industry is admirably 
complemented by a rich and varied agri- 
culture capable of feeding the population 
of 40,000,000. 

2—It has vast, still unexploited sources 
of hydroelectric power. The March 1948 
production, 55 per cent over the 1938 level, 
is capable of great expansion. 

$—The tourist trade, if properly de- 
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People, Popes, and Politicians 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


omME—On each of the several nights 
R when the Italian Parliament was 
voting for a President of the republic 
some thousands of people gathered in 
the Piazza Colonna in the center of 
the city. Nobody was expecting a de- 
cisive vote so soon, and the crowd had 
no other purpose than to walk and talk 
out a little political steam. 
The nearest thing to cohe- 
sion consisted of a few groups 
knotted around the edges of 
the piazza. In the middle of 
each was a speaker whose 
theme was “Down With 
Sforza.” As an indication of 
the foreign minister’s lack of 
appeal, this was a forewarn- 
ing of his subsequent with- 
drawal from the race. How- 
ever, it was an even more striking ex- 
ample of the political vivacity which 
has returned to Rome. 

To one who had not seen this city 
since the days of Fascism the change 
is almost tangible enough to hold in the 
hand. People look more lively and alert. 
It is as easy now to get into a political 
discussion with a taxi driver or a res- 
taurant waiter as with a deputy. 


EOPLE still have the habit of taking 
a cenciaeinid to the theater or opera 
to read between the acts, but the head- 
lines no longer are monotonous. The 
man on your left may be a Nenni 
Socialist and the one on your right a 
Christian Democrat. They are under 
the same roof only in the common af- 
fection for music. 

Shop windows in the center of town 
are every bit as well stocked as those 
in Paris. Nonpolitical intellectual life 
is showing a revival. Half a dozen fairly 
good new novels are on the stands. “The 
Sky Is Red,” written by Giuseppe 
Berto while he was in a prisoner-of-war 
camp in Texas, is as fine a war novel as 
has been produced anywhere. 

These street scenes reflect one of the 
three eternal facets of Roman life. In 
fact, the title for this column is plagia- 
rized from “Rome: Its Princes, Popes, 
and People.” The people are still here 
and so is the Vatican. In the valuation 
of the Popular Front, the election was 
won by the Vatican and the United 
States in that order. Certainly the tre- 
mendous influence which the Pope and 
the Italian clergy exercised on this elec- 


tion will shape the future. Perhaps it 
was a mistake of the Communists to 
attack the church and invite the Vati- 
can’s reaction. 

The present Pope is physically frail 
whereas his predecessor was remark- 
ably strong, but it would be difficult 
to select a head of the church with a 

more profound understanding 
of world affairs or one better 
able to see the Italian elec- 
tion in its world perspective. 
In addition to the interces- 
sion of the Pope and the 
bishops against Communism, 
the civic committees organ- 
ized by Catholics played a 
decisive part in bringing anti- 
Communist voters to the 
polls, especially women. The 
future significance of this success still 
is not too clear. Anti-clericalism is a 
powerful force in Italy in spite of the 
fact that many who feel that way voted 
Christian Democratic to defeat Com- 
munism. Prime Minister De Gasperi, 
for all his personal courage, is after all 
the heir to Don Luigi Sturzo, who 
founded the party as an expression of 
a sort of Catholic liberalism. 

As for the politicians, their problem 
is whether they can project into the 
future the pattern shown in the elec- 
tion. De Gasperi, the Christian Demo- 
crat, and the liberal Socialist Saragat 
have to decide in the immediate future 
whether they will work in harmony; 
they must determine whether the Com- 
munist Togliatti is less brilliant than 
his reputation, and whether his collabo- 
rator Nenni is quite as defeated as the 
election returns would indicate. 


HIs is the galaxy of political leaders, 
T with one possible addition—Luigi 
Gedda, who organized the civic com- 
mittees for the Catholics. These are the 
people who will continue to be impor- 
tant for the immediate future. For 
everybody in Italy seems to be acutely 
aware that the election did not change 
the basic facts of life—Russian pressure, 
Marshall-plan aid, and Italy’s greater 
or smaller part in the Western union. 
What it did change was a state of mind 
which had been dominated by fear. The 
rejuvenated people, the Vatican, and 
the politicians each will have a part in 
determining whether the altered state 
of mind can influence the facts. 
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veloped, could produce a flood of dollars. 

4—Hidden gold held by individuals 
could be lured into circulation if confidence 
in the future were restored. 

Unfavorable: 

1—Lack of confidence in the currency. 

2—Political instability. 

3—The ever-present menace of the 
French Communist party acting in con- 
junction with Moscow and with Commu- 


nist parties in other Western European 


states. : 

4—An antiquated fiscal system, badly in 
need of a reform that would inaugurate a | _ 
reduction in public expenditure and a mod- 
ernized system of tax collections. 

5—Deficits in nationalized industries. . 

Questions: The same observers find | 
more genuine comprehension of ERP’s 
scope and aims among Frenchmen actually 
grappling with the problem than among | 
any other national group. They point with | 
satisfaction to Finance Minister René | 
Mayer, who has had the courage to under- 
take unpopular currency reforms, and to | 
Jean Monnet, a realist with a vast under- 
standing of interlocking international prob- 
lems and a willingness to prod his govern- 
ment into decisive action. However, plan- 
ning for a European recovery—the coordi- 
nation of European economies, as distinct 
from charting help from the United States 
—is still in the talking stage. The willing- 
ness of each nation to sacrifice and com- 
promise for the common good will be 
manifest only at a later date. 

The French maintain, along with con- 
fidence in their own ability to recover self- 
sufficiency by 1952, a considerable skepti- 
cism in regard to other partners in the | 
enterprise. Politically, they are distrustful 
of the British. Will the United Kingdom’s 
ties with the commonwealth prevent it 
from joining wholeheartedly in the Euro- 
pean community of nations? Will the 
British make sacrifices in trying to bring 
European currencies into alignment? Will 
the British attempt to deal bilaterally with 
Washington? (On this point the French 
have been recently reassured by the Ameri- 
can attitude that the British must bring 
their problems to the Paris headquarters 
of the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation instead of conducting 
quiet negotiations in Washington.) 

Regarding Germany, the French waver 
between their never-ending fear of a strong 
unified state across the Rhine and their 
conviction that Germany will not succeed 
in scrambling to its feet by 1952. They feel, 
too, that Italy’s chances of recovering by 
1952 are doubtful. On the other hand, they 
are fairly confident that the Benelux coun- 
tries will meet the 1952 deadline. In deal- 
ing with their own place in ERP they are 
grimly in earnest. One of their experts mut- 
tered at a conference table: “It’s our last 
chance. We must make it work. We don’t 
want any more aid after 1952. Aid beyond 
that time could turn us into a race of 
mendicants. ” 


Newsweek, May 31, 1948 





The little bit that goes a long, long way 


INING soft coal is no soft job for the 
little pieces of steel that form the busi- 
ness end of a mechanical cutting machine. 
Ripping into a wall of coal at high speed 
they often run into slate, sulphur balls and 
other hard obstacles. As a result, the bits 
used to require frequent sharpening, and all 
too often they broke. 

One manufacturer got an idea fora radi- 
cally different type of bit. But it depended 
first on finding a new and better kind of steel. 

So the bit maker and his customers joined 
with metallurgists of The Timken Roller 


Bearing Company to make a special on-the- 


job analysis. Out of it came the answer: 


A new grade of Timken fine alloy steel, far 
tougher than the steel formerly used, com- 
bined with a new heat treating process to 
assure maximum strength and uniformity. 

Results were hard to believe. The new 
type cutter bits lasted three to six times longer. 
So much longer that, when both ends were 
finally worn down, mine operators could 
afford to throw the remainder of the bit 
away. Time and money spent resharpening 
the old type bits was saved. 


YEARS AHEAD—THROUGH EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH 





COPR. 1948 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


Thanks to a unique combination of experi- 
ence and research, you'll find more and more 
of the tough problems stamped: ‘Solved— 
by Timken Alloy Steel”. No other company 
has had so much experience with alloy steels. 

Got a steel problem on your hands? A 
member of our Technical Staff will be glad 
to visit your plant to make an on-the-job 
analysis. Write The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Steel and Tube Division, Canton 
6, Ohio. Cable address. ‘“TIMROSCO.” 
Tapered Roller Bearings, Alloy Steels and 


Seamless Tubing, Removable Rock Bits. 





The Tire That Gives You Super-Safety, Super-Comfort, Super-Ec 


BAS in 1922, Firestone developed the FIRST balloon 
tire, which set completely new and different standards 
of safety, comfort and long mileage. Now, Firestone gives 
the car owners of America a new sensation in riding and 
driving luxury with the new Firestone Super-Balloon. 


Exhaustive tests prove that you can drive more miles at 
higher speeds with less fatigue. You can stop more safely 
on any road in any weather because of the scientifically- 
designed Skid-Resistors in the tread and more tread area in 
contact with the road. This remarkable new tire, which 


holds more air at lower pressure and which incorporates 
completely new principles of tread design and body 


SUPER-SAFETY 


Exclusive Firestone Skid-Resistors in the 
tread and larger area of contact with 
the road provide the greatest protection 
against skidding ever built into a tire. 
Revolutionary new construction prin- 
ciples assure cooler running and greater 
protection against blowouts. 
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SUPER-COMFORT 


tosssections show how greater air 
lume and lower pressure permit 
teater flexing action when Firestone 
uper-Balloons go over bumps and 
ough roads. The tire takes the punish- 
ment instead of you or your car. You 
n drive farther, faster and longer with 
fatigue. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone 
every Monday evening over NBC 


Copyright, 1948, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


SUPER-ECONOMY 


In addition to giving you long 
mileage, this tire saves you money 
on maintenance. Fewer jolts and jars 
reach your car, so there are fewer 
trips to the shop for repairs to get 
rid of annoying squeaks and rattles. 
This tire keeps your car young; 
reduces wear and tear on parts. 











d UN the 45 years since the first Cadillac 
was built, numerous cars have made 
serious bids for quality supremacy. But 
only Cadillac has remained exclusively in 
the finest-car field—providing the world 
its accepted standard of motor car excel- 
lence year after’ year. Never has the 
Cadillac name been attached to a finer 


* CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION 


























automobile than the magnificent new 
1948 line. Here, truly, are worthy suc- 
cessors to the finest Cadillac traditions: 
you can see it in the bold sweep of their 
flowing lines; you will sense it when you 
first put yourself behind the wheel. In 
every detail contributing to motoring 
supremacy this is a great Cadillac—once 
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White Sidewall Tires available at additional cost. 


again the new quality standard for the 
world. Because most people measure 
motor car excellence by Cadillac stand- 
ards, you owe it to yourself to see these 
wholly new cars, whether or not you plan 
to make your next car a Cadillac. Your 
local Cadillac dealer will be proud to} 
show you the finest Cadillacs ever built. 


* GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION «x 
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THE DOMINION: 
Vinegar Budget 


It was a budget for a rainy day that a 
sober-faced Finance Minister, Douglas 
Abbott, presented to Canada on May 18. 
He reported a surplus of $670,000,000 for 
the fiscal year 1947-48 and foresaw a 
$489,000,000 surplus in the coming year. 
But this would not mean widespread tax 
relief for Canadians. Instead, the govern- 
ment would use its extra income to cut 
down the public debt. 

Abbott gave three reasons for his fi- 
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Collins—Montreal Gazette 


nancial caution: In the first place, the 
burden of inflation was still heavy and 


any addition to the publie’s buying pow- 
er would make it worse. Second, new gov- 
emment activities in social security and 


other fields would cost a lot, “In the world 
today,” Abbott said, “Wwe must be pre- 


pared to undertake much that is new, 


much that is daring, much that is big.” 


Last, the uncertain world situation might 


demand a sudden jump, not now foreseen, 
in outlays for defense: “A substantial 
surplus will help to keep our powder dry.” 

An Ounce of Relief: Slight changes 
were made in personal income taxes: (1) 
Persons 65 years old or more would get 
an additional $500 exemption; (2) the 
government would pay interest on over- 
paid taxes; and (3) tax refunds for both 
1943 and 1944 would be paid next March. 
Furthermore, the sales tax would be taken 
off practically all foods, including fruits 
and vegetables, and other special taxes 
would be dropped. Finally, the exemption 
from inheritance taxes would be raised 
from $5,000 to $50,000. This would re- 
lieve 90 per cent of all Canadian estates 
of this tax. 

Abbott estimated that the government 
would spend $2,175,000,000 between April 
1, 1948, and March 31, 1949. It would 
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take in about $2,664,000,000. The surplus 
reduced the public debt to $12,378,000,000. 

The Canadian public, struggling with 
high living costs, saw little to cheer about 
in “Abbott’s Agony,” otherwise known as 
the “vinegar budget”—so called because 
the 60-cent-a-gallon tax on vinegar spirits 
was removed. “Courageous, if not pop- 
ular,” was one Liberal description. All 
three opposition parties attacked it in 
detail. 

Two political conclusions could be 
drawn from the government’s action in 
presenting such an unpopular budget: Ab- 
bott isn’t interested in succeeding Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King; and there will 
be no general election this year. 


PEOPLE: 


Buzz the Untamed 


George (Buzz) Beurling was “flying 
crazy,” his friends said. Air combat was 
“the only thing I can do well; it’s the only 
thing I ever did I really liked,” he recently 
told a writer for Maclean’s Magazine. 

George Beurling was, in fact, “plane 
crazy” from the day he heard his first 
plane pass overhead when he was 6 years 
old. “Buzz, buzz, buzz!” he mimicked thus 
winning the nickname that clung to him 
all his life. It wasn’t long before he was 
making model planes. By the time he was 
10 he was flying in real planes, and made 
his first solo flight at 14. 

He was 17 when the second world war 
began. In 1940 he went to England to sell 
his new and unorthodox system of “de- 
flection shooting” to the Royal Air Force. 
The RAF was impressed but slightly 
skeptical. He could prove the system, they 
said, by knocking down three enemy planes 
in one day. Beurling left for the be- 
leaguered Mediterranean island-fortress of 


Malta, In one day’s fighting he brought 
down four Axis planes and badly damaged 


another half dozen. 
Problem Ace: It was at Malta that 


he made his reputation as the No. 1 
Canadian ace and enjoyed life as he never 
did before or after. “I would give ten years 
of my life to live over those six months I 


had at Malta in 1942,” he told Maclean’s. 


“The food was lousy and we were bombed 
all the time. My weight dropped from 177 
to 126. But the flying weather was good, 
and every time you went flying the sky 
was full of Germans to fight.” His total 
bag. over Malta and Europe, was 31 
enemy planes, two wounds, and every 
British medal but the Victoria Cross. 
But Beurling was a problem flier as 
well as a great one. It was his habit to tell 
off his commanding officers frankly when 
they displeased him. He was totaily un- 
fitted for teamwork. And he was wildly 
reckless. He liked, for example, to hedge- 
hop upside down. He explained to his 
shocked superiors that when he was up- 
side down he could see how far he was 


from the ground. Rightside up he couldn’t. 

Because he was uncontrollable he was a 
bad example for the hero-worshipping 
fledglings of the air force. Partly for this 
reason he was taken out of combat and 
sent back to Canada. Here the RCAF put 
him to work making public appearances 
and teaching his fighting tactics to in- 
structors and students. But Beurling’s 
only interest was combat flying. Disgusted 
with RCAF ballyhoo and red tape, and 
suffering from torn stomach muscles ac- 
quired in action, he resigned his commis- 
sion in the summer of 1944, after a final 
tour of duty in Europe. 

After the war Beurling could not settle 
down to anything permanently. He was 
married and divorced. He tried such 
careers as selling insurance and quickly 
gave them up. A familiar sight’ around 
Montreal night clubs, he also spent a 
good deal of time hunting and fishing 
alone in the woods. 

He was still “flying crazy.” “I would be 
glad to get back into combat,” he de- 
clared in the Maclean’s interview. “I will 
drop .bombs or fire guns from a plane for 
anyone who will pay me. And I will fly 
for the one who will pay me most.” 

For Thrill and Money: Finally he 
found someone who would pay him. Both 
Arabs and Jews sought his services for 
the war in Palestine. He accepted the 





Canada Wide 


Beurling: Flier of Fortune 


Jewish offer—$1,000 a month. He and 
other foreign fliers would fight, he told 
New Liberty magazine, “for money and 
for the thrill of fighting. We are fliers of 
fortune—mercenaries. We'll fight for the 
highest bidder. We got offers from the 
Arabs, but they’re tighter with the purse 
strings than the Jewish Army.” 

Last week Buzz Beurling started for 
Palestine. Stopping in Rome en route, he 
went up on May 20 for a test flight in a 
Norseman plane bound for Israel. The 
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plane crashed, and Beurling died as his 
father had long expected him to: “In a 
blaze of smoke from the thing he loved 
best—an airplane.” 


TRADE: 
Yo u N ee & : Canada Gives It a Push 
es 


When the 4,400 Toronto employes of 
to 5 a . E D a] R 0 WV) U  ¢ T I 0 N | the Massey-Harris farm-implement com- 
e pany picked up their pay this week they 

found two envelopes instead of one. The 

slg MH is MASS HANDLING— first contained two-thirds of their pay; 
a — pup ered “4 the second, the other third, with the re- 
er eintie ar ue | minder: “This is how much of your earn- 
et ings comes from exports.” 

Since the end of the war Ottawa has 
been hammering at the same point: One- 
third of Canada’s national income comes 
from world trade. If the present high 
standards of living are to be maintained, 
Canada must keep on exporting. To pro- 
mote both world and Canadian trade the 
government is opening the first Canadian 
International Trade Fair in Toronto on 
May 31. It will run until June 12.: 

This trade fair has grown from an idea 
in the minds of a few business executives 
to a tremendous government-sponsored 
project which fills three buildings in the 
Canadian National Exhibition grounds. 
The original goal was 600 exhibitors; there 
are now 1,500, representing 32 different 
countries. More than 40 per cent of the 
exhibitors are from abroad. 

TOWMOTOR CORPORATION Something From Everywhere: 
— Some 120,000 buyers from 60 countries 
Division 47, 1226 East 152nd St., Cleveland 10, Ohio ie wi weialer donee the 4. aides of oie tn 
ee ee the world showcase, which occupies almost 

a million square feet of floor space. In the 
booths they may admire, among thousands 
2 of products for sale, emeralds, from Co- 

DO YOU REALLY NEED A NEW PLANT? ae) - lombia, gazelle skins from Algeria, laces 
“Rit, - from Belgium, anti-snakebite serum from 

Brazil, wine from Cyprus, household appli- 








Better check first to see how Towmotor Mass 


Handling can speed up: production in your SEND FOR ances from the United States, kissproof 
present plant. Handling materials and FREE BOOK lipsticks in seventeen shades from Paris, 
mn : The Towmotor Ma a Diesel locomotive and a_ four-motor 
products the modern, efficient way — with terials Handling transport plane from Canada. 
Towmotor Fork Lift Trucks and Tractors — Analysis - Guide Buyers will be able to close deals on the 
- 7 F shows you how to . ° aire ‘ 
steps up productive output by insuring analyze, torrect spot; interpreters, tariff specialists, ship- 


maximum use of present production time, and improve han. pers, lawyers, and bankers will be there 

. dling operations in to help. In the special clubrooms, dining 

manpower and equipment: in any plant, your plant rooms, and bars they can relax and discuss 

terms. Ontario’s liquor laws permit cock- 

has a great deal to offer... get the com- tail lounges - “ algo 4 from — 

6:30 p.m. an p.m. to a.m., but the 

Piete'story about MH: today. fair’s ae bars, by special dispensation, 

can serve their international customers 
from 9 a.m. to midnight. 

The fair is primarily for businessmen; 
the general public will be admitted only 
on Saturdays. 

Canada’s first international trade fair 
is not a money-making venture, since its 
purpose is to foster multilateral trade 
throughout the world. But “incidentally” 
it will pay off about $18,000,000, which 
the foreign buyers and exhibitors will con- 
tribute in Toronto living expenses. 


large or small, Towmotor Mass Handling 
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Washrooms rank as one of four most important factors in good working conditions—according to a survey of workers from 400 plants. 
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The impression your company makes on your employees (and 
the public, too) is often determined by your washrooms. Aren’t 
you annoyed, even insulted, by a washroom that isn’t right? 


Clean, modern washrooms, with hot water, soap and plenty of 
ScotTissue Towels, do a practical public relations job. It’s sound 
business to check up—and make sure your washrooms are right. 


ScotTissue Towels are a symbol of the right kind of washroom. 
They’re softer, more pleasant to use, stay tough when wet because 
of a patented ‘‘Duralose’’ treatment, and they’re less expensive 
in the long run because one towel dries both hands. 


Always specify ScotTissue Towels. And for suggestions and 
sample plans on how to improve your washrooms generally, call 
on the Scott Washroom Advisory Service, Chester, Pa. 


Trade Marks ‘‘ScotTissue,’’ ‘Washroom Advisory Service,’* ‘‘Duralose,’’ Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 
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Symbol of the right kind of washroom 











Dual Personality: Back in New York 
after a British tour with “Diamond Lil,” 
Mar West exposed the inner Englishman: 
“They have an attitude, a sort of dignity 
when they come in the theater,” she said. 
“But on the right occasion, they react— 
they scream and laugh. You wouldn’t 
think the same men could do it.” 


Flight Training: Asked how they had 
been able to pilot a stolen Ercoupe plane 
the 120 miles from Oklahoma City to Chey- 
enne, two fifth-graders, Jimmy Boparp 
and Rosert Ronaup Peterson, explained 
they had learned how from comic books. 


Practical? Discouraged by near-freezing 
spring temperatures, a Somerset, Pa., de- 
partment store advertised a straw hat 
with ear muffs. 


By Choice: Frep Beat, a Communist 
labor leader who had been convicted of 
murdering a Gastonia, N.C., policeman in 
1929 and skipped bond to go to Russia, 
returned in 1938 to serve his sentence. In 
1942 he was paroled by Gov. Broughton of 
North Carolina. Last week Beal returned 
to Gastonia to ask restoration of his 
United States citizenship. His request was 
granted. Explaining why he had left the 
Soviet Union, Beal said: “I would rather 
be an American in prison than be a free 
_ man in Russia.” 


Enterprise: Frank ReEyYMeER of Pitts- 
burgh confessed that he scanned obituary 
columns and then robbed homes of families 
attending funerals. 


Camera Proud: Suirtey Tempie of 
Hollywood, who once played baby roles 
herself, called in the photographers to 
exhibit her 3-month-old baby, Linda Su- 
san Agar, as husband Joun Acar looked 
on with appropriate admiration. Linda 
stole the scene. 


Linda: 


4h 


International : 


Miss Marker’s little Miss 


IN PASSING 





Los Angeles Times 
Photogenic: Pride of Lynn- 
haven, adjudged best English 
sheep dog at the All-Breed 
Dog Show at Santa Monica, 


Calif., and Teddy Driver, 5, made 
good lens copy by posing coyly. 


Seeurity Risk? When his daughter 
EupruemMia became a teletype operator for 
the Soviet news agency Tass last January, 
Joun C. Virven, the special assistant to 
Commerce Secretary Charles Sawyer, 
broke completely with her. Last week, 
after demands by Rep. Fred L. Crawford 
that he quit, Virden submitted his resigna- 
tion so as to spare Sawyer any embarrass- 
ment. “I have been almost violently anti- 
atheist-Marxist for many years,” Virden 
said. “My daughter is simply being ex-: 
ploited.” Asked if she was a Communist 
party member, Euphemia, a 22-year-old 
graduate of fashionable Sarah Lawrence 
College, merely smiled. 


Bad Aim: When Mrs. Bitt Tucker of 
bone-dry Oklahoma City found her hus- 
band with his arms around Winnie Barn- 
HILL, the local bootlegger’s telephone girl, 
she drew her .22 to blast the home breaker. 
Instead, she plugged Bill. At the trial the 
judge handed out a $50 fine and 30 days 
in jail, but not to Bill, Winnie, or Mrs. 
Tucker. The sentence fell on Hugh Nott, 
the bootlegger, in whose home the investi- 
gating sheriff found 36 pints of whisky. 


Crowning Glery: To complete the per- 
fect woman and to crowd their way into 
the public prints, the Creative Hair 
Stylists of America voted actress-model 
GreaG SHERWOOD as the girl they would 
call “The Hair” in honor of her “gardenia- 
colored” locks. ‘The rest of the perfect 
female: Marlene Dietrich (The Legs), 
Marie McDonald (The Body), Anita 
Colby (The Face). Unhonored: Greta 
Garbo (The Feet). 


Freudian? Dr. Henry H. Hart of New 
York City told a meeting of dentists that 
many people-have their teeth treated too 
often because they think pain will “let 
them atone for sins they think they have 
committed.” Hart’s recommendation: in- 
stead of a dentist; a psychiatrist. 


Sprightly: Miss Fiorence Dorper of 
Scranton, Pa., celebrated her 101st birth- 
day by taking her annual slide down the 
banister. “She recently did a practice 
spin in preparation for the event,” said 
her niece Mrs. Florence Robertson. 


Resurrection: The Lawton, Okla., Con- 
stitution trumpeted that it had found the 
outlaw Jesst JAMEs alive in the person of 
100-year-old J. Frank Datrton. According 
to James and/or Dalton, the story that he 
had been shot to death by Bob Ford in 
1882 was a hoax, perpetrated to take the 
heat off him, and Jesse’s corpse, identified 
by his mother and his brother Frank, was 
that of one Charles Bigelow. Dalton 
claimed that he made a pact with the rest 
of his gang not to reveal his secret until 
“all of us are dead or past the age of 100.” 
Living in a tourist cabin near Lawton 
where he had been confined to bed with a 
broken hip, Dalton said: “Crime doesn’t 
pay .. . I live in remorse because of some 
of the things I did years ago.” The Pinker-' 
tons, who tracked down James, didn’t be- 
lieve Dalton, and Jesse’s nephew, Robert 
F. James, insisted: “It’s a damned lie.” 


Identity: Marcaret Truman of Inde- 
pendence, Mo., got unexpected publicity 
when her wedding to Capt. Warren R. 
ANNEAR of Negaunee, Mich., was an- 
nounced. Querying reporters discovered 
she is a nurse, not the President’s 
daughter. “It couldn’t be,” said the non- 
Presidential Margaret. “We're Republi- 
cans, and I can’t sing a note.” The two 
Margarets are not related. 
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Margaret: A Republican Truman 
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Close Play In a 


“MINER LEAGUE” BALL GAME: 





Safe at second —by a split second! The game you see in 
progress above is part of a red-hot “pennant race” in a 14- 
team softball league— and every one of the league’s players 
is a coal miner! 


° 


So popular has softball become in this coal mining area that 
floodlights for night games were recently installed by the 
mining company which maintains the field. 


Progressive coal mine management is taking an increasingly 
active part in providing modern recreation facilities for 
miners and their families. Among these facilities are swim- 
ming pools, summer camps, picnic areas, playgrounds, and 
meeting places for youth organizations. They are another 
illustration of the progress being made in bettering com- 
munity life for coal miners, 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES ... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF 


MopERN WORKING CONDITIONS have also 
come a long way—due largely to the mech- 
anization program sponsored by the coun- 
try’s progressive coal operators. Nowadays, 
more than 91% of all bituminous coal mined 
underground is mechanically cut, and about 
60% is mechanically loaded. Only about 4% 
is mined by pick and shovel. 

Thanks to huge investments in mechanized 
equipment and to skilled management and 
keen competition within the industry, Amer- 
ica’s bituminous coal mines are the most 
productive in the world. And they pay the 
highest average wages of any major industry. 


BITUMINOUS 4» COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The Split Personality 


“Let the dreamer walk about and act 
like one awakened,” Carl Jung, the Swiss 
psychoanalyst, once said, “and you have 
the clinical picture of schizophrenia.” 

Of all the serious mental ailments, schizo- 
phrenia, a slow, steady deterioration of the 
whole personality, is the most tragically 
incurable. At least one-fifth of all patients 
hospitalized for any reason in the United 
States suffer from this disorder. Yet its real 
‘ause has never been named, and even its 
symptoms are not always correctly diag- 
nosed. 

The victim’s mind is literally “divided” 
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Accordingly, last summer a project was 
started at the Perry Point, Md., Veterans 
Hospital. Some 80 seriously schizophrenic 
veterans of the second world war, averag- 
ing two years of hospitalization, were di- 
vided into groups of fifteen and ushered 
four times a week into an hour-long session 
with their psychiatrist. 

Because of the patients’ mental isolation, 
no ordinary group therapy could reach 
them. The trick was to send an especially 
sympathetic doctor into their dim world of 
fantasy to lead them back into light. 

The psychiatrist himself had to enter 
into the role of a schizophrenic, adopting 
their “free association” language and per- 
suading the men to accept him as one of 
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Puppet exhibit for psychiatrists: It illustrates rehabilitation methods 


between the world of reality and that of 
childish fantasy. Shrinking from painful 


adult responsibility, the — schizophrenic 
gradually retires into his quiet dream 
world. How to lift the curtain and bring 
the patient back to real life is the outstand- 
ing problem in mental disease. Doctors 
have tried shock treatment and, in hopeless 
‘ases, frontal lobotomy—the destruction of 
the frontal lobes of the brain. But in far 
too many instances the patient eventually 
sinks into mental oblivion. 

Led Into Light: Last week, during the 
annual meeting of the American Psychia- 
tric Association in Washington, an encour- 
aging new attack on schizophrenia was 
reported to NewsweEEk by a group of Vet- 
erans Administration psychiatrists under 
the direction of Dr. Florence Powdermaker, 
chief of psychiatric education, and Dr. 
Joseph Abrahams of St. Elizabeth’s Hos- 
pital. 

Because the disease is marked by patho- 
logical indifference to others, the doctors 
hoped that through a special kind of group 
therapy the patients’ sick minds might be 
forced into a realization of the plight of 
those similarly afflicted. 
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them. As Dr. Abrahams put it: “He must 
be normal enough to get along with normal 
people, yet imaginative enough to under- 
stand the schizophrenic.” 

At first the veterans hovered in corners, 
silent and suspicious, with heads bowed. 
When the doctor approached them, they 
mumbled meaningless words or shouted 
streams of invective. Gradually, as the 
sessions continued, they began to recognize 
sach other and to take an interest in the 
other fellow’s troubles. 

Last week, after eight months, Dr. Abra- 
hams reported: “They now speak like hu- 
man beings, ask meaningful questions, 
optimistically talk about hope for the first 
time.” While some have been discharged, 
the doctors do not claim any “cures” as 
yet. : 


Quirks of the Mind 


Many scientists feel that schizophrenia 
research should be made not in mental 
hospitals but in the realms of organic 
disease. Definite changes in the brains of 
ten schizophrenics, seen in autopsy under 
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the microscope, led Drs. N. W. Winkelman 


of Philadelphia and M. Harold Book of 
Norristown, Pa., to this conclusion. 

Their microscopic findings, as reported 
to the American Psychiatric Association’s 
Washington meeting, included “genera! 
loss of ganglion cells, especially in’ the 
anterior half of the brain; the presence 
of numerous cells showing shrinkage, the 
presence of abnormal amounts of fat in 
the cells, at times around the blood 
vessels.” 

Other developments before the Psy- 
chiatric Association: 

Compulsive Homosexuality: The 
generally accepted theory that the true 
homosexual cannot be cured, and that he 
must be content with his lot, was ques- 
tioned by Erwin O. Krausz of Chicago. 

Homosexuality, Dr. Krausz argued, was 
a “compulsion neurosis,” a “highly dy- 
namic compulsion to do the abnormal 
thing,” but, like other neuroses, it might 
be corrected by psychiatry. 

The victim of this condition. he added, 
fears marriage because it is “a constant 
test of virility and masculinity.” Unsure 
of his success with women and envious of 
the prowess of other men, he turns his 
affection to some man—a possible rival 
or enemy. Thus, “in a hostile and aggres- 
sive act, he demasculinizes a rival.” It is 
as if he said: “I will not be like other men, 
but different and better than they are.” 
Dr. Krausz claims that through an under- 
standing of this mechanism he has been 
able to cure about 25 per cent of his 
homosexual patients. 

New Drugs: Last year Drs. Frederick 
T. Zimmerman, Bessie B. Burgemeister, 
and Tracy J. Putnam of Columbia Uni- 
versity discovered that glutamic acid, one 
of the amino acids that are the building 
blocks of proteins, would improve the in- 
telligence of mentally retarded’ children. 
Last week they reported even greater 
success with the “intelligence drug.” Vic- 
tims of Mongolism (congenital idiocy, 
with flattened skull and oblique eye slits) 
have shown a gain of five to six months 
in mental age after six months’ treatment. 

Advancements in the treatment of epi- 
lepsy were described by Drs. Joseph L. 
Fetterman and Victor M. Victoroff of 
Cleveland. After close scrutiny of 100 
cases the doctors found that a combina- 
tion of Mesantoin, a relatively new drug, 
and dilantin sodium, the well-known epi- 
lepsy remedy, had freed these patients 
from recurring attacks better than any 
previous medication. 

Exhibitionism: Sexual exposure, for 
the conscious or unconscious purpose of 
attracting attention, accounts for one- 
third of all sex offenses. How psychiatry 
explains this condition was the subject of 
a paper read by Dr. N. K. Rickles of 
Seattle. 

Exhibitionists, said Rickles (who has 
just completed a six-year study of these 
cases), are invariably excessively modest 
people with strict moral codes. They were 
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ERIGE” INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 


ENGINEERED BY SKF” 


ESS Spherical Roller Bearing Pillow Blocks, in a wide range of standard 
sizes, are designed for bearing protection under various loads and speeds: 


In industrial and marine equipment of all kinds, they keep MUS Bearings 
rolling smoothly, continuously and economically . . . seal the bearings 
against dust, scale and water... send maintenance costs ‘way down. 


To insure long trouble-free operation, specify SUS Bearings by ordering 
ENLSIF Pillow Blocks to match. 
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N. Y. Delicatessen Owner Buys 
Compressors, Cooling Units 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


‘When I bought my new compressors and | 
cooling units, I chose Frigidaire as a mat- | 


ter of course,” says Louis Schweller, owner 
of Schweller’s Restaurant and Delicatessen, 
The Bronx, N. Y. ‘‘I’ve had. nothing but 
good results from my other Frigidaire 
equipment — display cases, lockers, cooling 
system and walk-ins.’ 

Mr. Schweller, who is also president of 
the Bronx Delicatessen Dealers Associa- 
tion, adds, “I always recommend Frigidaire 
to my fellow members.” G & H Refrigera- 
tion Sales & Service Corp., The Bronx, 
handled the installations. 


For refrigeration or air 
conditioning you need, 
call your Frigidaire 
Dealer. Find his name 
in Classified Phone Di- 
rectory. 





You're twice as sure with two great names— 
FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 
























FEET HURT? - 


Quick Relief from i, 
Tired, Aching Feet, 
Weak, Fallen Arch 









Dr. Scholl’s Foot-Eazer and exercise quickly | 
relieves tired, aching feet; rheumatic-like foot and | 


leg pains or sore heels, due to weak or fallen arches 


or flatfoot. Thin, light, flexible. Fit in any shoe like | 


an insole, Expertly fitted at Shoe, Dept. Stores and 
at Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Shops, $5.00 pair. 


D! Scholls cazers 
\\ ZIPPO ‘'GHTER 
yy ~ FLUID 
‘ For a quick light with less 
refilling, buy ZIPPO FLUID. It 


never gums up the works. 


New bell spout flows just right 


for fast filling without spilling. 


AT YOUR DEALER 


25‘ 


No mail orders 


demand 
ZIPPO 
Flints. 


it 
wy 
BY THE MAKERS OF 


ZIPPO Windproof NGHTER 


BRADFORD, PA 
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raised in homes where rigid modesty de- 
manded that no member of the family, 
regardless of sex, undress in the presence 
of another. They received no sex educa- 
tion, their parents had little or no affec- 
tion for each other, and all failed to make 
a normal sexual adjustment. 

The compulsion is almost entirely re- 
stricted to men. They are shy, conscien- 
tious, well-educated neurotics, who are 
extremely embarrassed by their behavior 
and who go to great lengths to deny it. 

The patient usually shows close, de- 
pendent attachment to a possessive moth- 
er, Dr. Rickles pointed out. In early life 
exposure is a normal act, usually per- 
formed before the mother. Psychiatric 
treatment, the Seattle doctor admitted is 
not always successful. Not more than one- 
third of his cases have been cured. 


X-Ray Telescope 


Even when radiation is stepped up to 
the peak of human safety, the doctor’s 
view of his patient’s internal organs 
through the ordinary fluoroscope is disap- 
pointingly dim. Large masses show up on 
the fluorescent screen, but the delicate de- 
tails and contrasts, so necessary in prompt 
diagnosis of some heart ailments and of 
stomach cancer, are either blurred or lost 
entirely. 

Last week the Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. demonstrated a new device which, 
when attached to the standard X-ray 
fluoroscopic equipment, will give doctors a 
view 500 times clearer than ever before. 

The new amplifier was developed by Dr. 
John W. Coltman, physicist. It consists of 
a small glass-enclosed tube 3 inches long 
and 2 inches in diameter. The whole work 


of brightening the image is done in the | 


tube after the X-rays have passed through 
the patient’s body. In a chainlike reaction, 
the X-rays first produce light rays and 
these in turn create electrons inside the 
tube. Then, with the help of powerful 
electrical forces, the electrons are hurled 
across the tube at a speed of 5,000 miles 
per second to strike the fluorescent screen. 
The instrument, which is still in the lab- 
oratory stage, will not be commercially 
available for months. But, eventually, Dr. 
Coltman said, the 500-fold increase in 
brightness may permit the image to be 
picked up by television tubes and “some 
day medical specialists hundreds of miles 
from the patient can be consulted for in- 
stant diagnosis of an internal ailment.” 


Pinch-Hitter Bladder 


For the patient whose bladder has been 
removed because of cancer or of some in- 
fection such as tuberculosis, the surgeon 
follows the routine technique of connect- 
ing the ureters (the two tubes which con- 
vey the urine from the kidneys to the 
bladder) to the lower bowel tube. 


Some 800 people in the United States 


are now getting along with this makeshift 
elimination arrangement. It works, but in 
many cases it has serious drawbacks: There 
is always a chance the kidneys may become 
enlarged or infected, or that the ureters 
may be dangerously clogged. And psycho- 
logically the whole idea often seems so un- 
bearable to the victim that the bladder / 
operation is postponed—until too late. 

Last week in Boston at a meeting of 
the American Urological Association, Dr. 
Seymour Rubin of Sinai Hospital, Balti- 
more, described a new kind of surgery by 
which the body can function normally, 
even after the bladder is removed. 

Substitute: In Dr. Rubin’s operation, 
which was developed in collaboration with 
Dr. Albert E. Goldstein, a 3-inch section 
of the part of the large intestine known as 
the sigmoid is removed with its blood 
vessels intact. This is transferred to the 
position once occupied by the bladder, and 
the ureters are attached. The lower end of 
the transferred segment is then joined to 
the urethra (the canal which carries the 
urine to the surface), and within a few 
weeks the artificial bladder expands to the 
size of the normal organ and operates in a 
normal way. 

The new technique, which up to now 
has been tried only on laboratory animals, 
brought Dr. Rubin, a mild, gray-haired 
scientist, a $500 award for distinguished 
experiment. 











N. Y. Herald Tribune 
New Look: For years Bellevue 
Hospital in New York garbed its 
little patients in crude clothing. 
Last week eyes sparkled as the 
burlap was junked in favor of 
such dresses as shown at right. 
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This complete ensemble is avail- 
able at leading stores or the Hi-Jacs 
may be purchased separately. 


Kentucky is justly famed for its fine horses and 
fine whiskey. And Kentucky Tavern, with its 
unvarying high quality and its distinctive flavor, 
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Certified proof that Ford Trucks last up to 
19.6% longer is proof that they’re Sous 6u/// 


FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER... 
up to 19.6% longer! This fact has 
been proved and certified by life 
insurance experis in a 4,967,000- 
truck survey ... the biggest truck 
survey of its type ever made. 

Ford’s indisputable longer life 
proves that Ford Trucks are built 
EXTRA STRONG! Ford Trucks are 
Bonus Built! 

Extra strength keynotes Bonus 
Built construction . . . amazing 
result of an engineering principle 
that pays off in two big ways. 
First, Bonus Built EXTRA STRENGTH 
makes Ford Trucks all-around 
workers, not single-job workers. 





Second, Bonus Built EXTRA 
STRENGTH prolongs truck life! 

No truck builder can match 
Ford’s Bonus Built know-how be- 
cause none has built as many 
trucks... none has as many trucks 
in use today. For 30 consecutive 
years there have been more Ford 
Trucks in use than anyother make. 

See your Ford Dealer for Bonus- 
Built values . . . a performance- 
bonus in three new engines...a 
comfort-bonus in thenew Million 
Dollar cab ... a payload-bonus 
in the new 145 horsepower BIG 
joBs. Choose from over 139 
new Bonus Built models! 


*BONUS: “Something given in addition to what is usual or strictly due.”—Webster 
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BUILT STRONCER TO LAST LONGER 


INSURANCE EXPERTS PROVE AND CERTIFY... FORD 
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OVER 139 NEW MODELS! 
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PANEL, PICKUP 
’ , EXPRESS, s 
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100 H.P. v-8 


Listen to the J ord Theater ’ Sunday after moons, NBC 
network, See your newspaper Sor he and Station, 
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From the supersonic tunnel (background) and a twisted beam of light emerge patterns of shock waves in air 


Supersonic Tunnel 


True or false? 
> At the speed of sound, air becomes prac- 
tically as solid as a brick wall. 
> Once a plane crashes through the sonic 
barrier, air resistance at higher speeds 
will be less than at ordinary speeds. 
> The supersonic shock wave should shear 
off the wing of a plane. 

These statements have been made in 
the more lurid discussions of high-speed 
fight, both by popular writers and by 
aviators who should know better. All are 
false. Authority: Dr. T. L. Smith, chief 
engineer of the Supersonic Wind Tunnels 
Laboratory at Aberdeen Proving Grounds, 
Md. He should know, for the laboratory 
has been testing models of bombs, rock- 
ets, missiles, and wings at supersonic 
speeds (at which airplanes do not yet fly) 
ever since December 1944. 

Last week this wind tunnel wA#*put on 
press display, along with a brand-new 
“flexible throat” tunnel which can smooth- 
ly vary the airflow up to the phenomenal 
speed of 3,000 miles an hour, four times 
the velocity of sound. With this speed, al- 
most the peak attainable by the V-2, the 
Ordnance test center can photograph the 
waves of compressed and_ thinned air 
around models of unmanned missiles and 
manned craft being designed by the Air 
Force, Army, and Navy. 

Shooting the Breeze: There are 
enough real oddities in supersonic speed 
without bringing in any surplus gremlins. 
One concerns the manner of shooting a 
breeze faster than the natural speed of 
sound waves (760 miles an hour at sea 
level) . It cannot be done simply by taking 
an ordinary wind tunnel and spinning its 
fans faster, or even by narrowing the chan- 
nel through which the air is forced. No 
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matter how hard the air is pushed or 
pulled, it stubbornly refuses to go faster 
than sound. 

With a desperate need to test models 
of their V-2 rockets in the laboratory, Ger- 
man scientists during the war solved the 
problem in a laborious way: They built 
a big sphere, evacuated it, and let air rush 
past the model to fill the vacuum. But this 
gave only a few moments of observation 
after which the sphere had to be emp- 
tied again. 

Meanwhile the United States Army Ord- 
nance Department, aided by the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, achieved 
the first continuous supersonic supergale. 
They accomplished this by compressing 
air and funneling it into a nozzle, from 
whose narrow throat the ait then expands 
like the exhaust gases of a jet engine. As 
the air expands into the test section it 
speeds up and cools off, dropping to 327 
degrees below zero when it attains 3,000 
miles an hour. At this temperature any 
moisture in the air would turn to snow, 
so one trick that makes the supersonic tun- 
nel work is the thorough drying of the air. 
Another is the fact that from the far side 
of the tunnel air is continually extracted 
by the pumps, leaving a low-pressure zone 
into which the freshly compressed air 
may rush, 

Beams and Mirrors: Looking 
through the porthole while this terrific 
blast is in action, the visitor sees nothing 
exciting. The missile model seems to rest 
comfortably in the airstream; no motion 
at all is visible to the naked eye. But me- 
ters attached to the model’s supporting rod 
show the enormous push, which increases 
with the square of the speed. And more 
dramatically, a beam of light, reflected 
from mirrors, focused by lenses, and slight- 
ly distorted by the piled-up or scattered 
molecules of air, shows up on a special 


“Schlieren” screen in a pattern of air den- 
sity. “Shock waves,” angling back from 
the nose and fins of the model, are clear- 
ly outlined. 

What is a shock wave? The Aberdeen 
experiments, made with many models at 
many speeds, show that it is nothing 
frightening. It is simply a border line 
where air slows down and piles up to a 
higher pressure. 

As it enters the shock wave, air can 
make sudden changes in direction (which 
it cannot do at low speeds). Hence some 
of the new supersonic airplane designs 
‘all for a diamond-shaped profile rather 
than the usual smooth curves of stream- 
lining. Intense shock waves eat up pow- 
er. Sharp leading edges reduce the shock- 
wave intensity, so these are to be ex- 
pected in place of the rounded front sur- 
faces of conventional subsonic planes. 


Neutron Pilots 


The University of Chicago last week 
guardedly revealed an unexpected by-prod- 
uct of its researchers on cosmic rays. One 
of its physicists, Dr. John A. Simpson, had 
been flying between Lima, Peru, and Spo- 
kane, Wash., in a B-29 with a special de- 
tector for neutrons. Simpson observed that 
these elementary particles of matter were 
rare around the Equator but always turned 
up at an increasing rate as he flew north- 
ward. 

So consistent was the “neutron map” 
that on his later flights the nuclear physi- 
cist could use it to correct the navigator’s 
position. The disclosure was careful to go 
no farther, but the practical implication 
was evident: Detectors of neutrons and 
other elementary particles in the earth’s 
atmosphere might some day serve as much- 
needed automatic navigators for unmanned 
missiles, 
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Nice Apples Today, Madam 


Stanley Joseloff got the idea when he 
went from college to a grocery-company 
job in 1928. There ought to be a way to 
talk women into buying specific products 
while they were shopping in self-service 
stores. For the next thirteen years, while 
Joseloff moved into radio as an advertising 
executive, the idea persisted. But not until 
June 1946 did he finally get it going. 

In fifteen stores of the First National 
chain in Hartford, Conn., Joseloff installed 
what he called Storecast. From some 30 
receivers in each store, milady with the 
pushcart was bathed in soft music as she 
moved from the spinach bin to the meat 
counter. The music, of a light popular 
variety, was not designed for entertain- 
ment. As Joseloff says, “that is not the 
function of a grocery store.” Instead, it 
created atmosphere—and when six or sev- 
en minutes’ worth of atmosphere was 
woven, the shopper was ripe for a com- 
mercial. . 

“Mother,” a soft-voiced announcer might 
say seemingly from under the potatoes, 
“while you are here, get a supply of [baby 
food].” It was, Joseloff felt, the super- 
market’s answer to the personal approach 
of the independent stores’ salesmen. And 
it worked, with Storecast spreading to 65 
chain supermarkets in New England and 
133 around Philadelphia. A poll of shoppers 
showed that 87 per cent preferred buying 
to musical reminders, and a poll of mer- 
chandise stock indicated Storecast has 
jumped the sale of advertised products by 
a healthy 65 per cent. 

Switeh: Currently Joseloff is in solid 
with his system—which operates from a 
central point via leased telephone wires, 
much as does Muzak. And now he is ready 
to switch systems. Hereafter new Store- 
cast installations will operate via FM radio. 
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In the new setup Joseloff sees a three- 
way profit: (1) FM, while boasting some 
500 stations, is in great need of sponsors; 
(2) advertisers can increase in products 
sales, and (3) Storecast is ready for its 
share. 

Dealing with one FM station per city, 
Storecast will consume all the time be- 
tween 10 a.m. and 1 p.m. and 2 p.m. and 6 
every day except Sunday. Joseloff will in- 
stall fixed-frequency receivers in the stores 
—the installation free of charge. The sta- 
tion, meanwhile, has a fixed audience to 
sell to sponsors, and from the time sold, 
Joseloff takes a percentage of profits.-Final- 
ly the housewife not only gets her remind- 
er as she shops but can tune in at home if 
she likes. For, via FM, Storecast will, be- 
sides plugs and music, supply news and 
weather reports. 

Already Storecast is set in Chicago, to 
be on the air by August, with additional 
installations in New England, Philadelphia, 
New York, and the West Coast not far 
behind, With 3,000 products per store and 
some 20,000 supermarkets across the coun- 
try, Joseloff sees the ceiling as unlimited. 


NAB: Money Troubles 


In Bel Air, perhaps the toniest of the 
residential sections that surround Los An- 
geles, ex-radio magnate Atwater Kent has 
an 18-acre estate, which he uses almost 
entirely for the most lavish parties Holly- 
wood, or any other glamour spot, has ever 
seen. May 16 Kent outdid even his own 
extravagances. For $40,00% he threw a 
whopper for the 1,400 members and guests 
of the National Association of Broadcast- 
ers to whom almost 100 servants passed 
everything from Scotch sours to homog- 
enized milk. The party, however, was no 
pace setter for the NAB’s 26th annual 
convention, which opened next day on 
a serious note. 
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First business on Monday was the 
Standards of Practice, the cede by which 
the radio industry would govern itself. 
In the works for nineteen months, the 
code had been hotly and loudly contested 
at the 25th convention (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 
29, 1947) . Independent stations had called 
it a “network” code and were bitter about 
many of its commercial cuts. Other fac- 
tions had harsh words for its political 
broadcast restrictions. 

Last week, after eight months of re- 
working and rewording under the guidance 
of NAB President Justin Miller, the code 
was ready for reconsideration and _ for 
what most expected—more argument. But 
Miller, placid and scholarly, called for im- 
mediate adoption—and to almost every- 
body’s surprise he got it. 

Where the original draft would have let 
radio fall a little more easily on listeners’ 
ears, the passed version would make little 
practical change from radio today. True, 
it contained many fine phrases pointing 
out radio’s obligation to show good taste in 
religious programs, children’s dramas, and 
other carefully classified types of shows. 
And it had a table by which different show 
lengths would determine the length of com- 
mercials. But compliance with even its 
weakened provisions was purely voluntary. 
However, enforced or not, the code did 
provide some standards of self-regulation 
with which the industry could answer 
critics. 

Dollars and Demons: Most of the 
convention’s other problems were money 
troubles. With 2,300 AM and FM sta- 
tions on the air, too many were running 
in the red. Equipment was sky-high, and 
payrolls were just as bad. Finally to AM 
station owners there were the threats of 
FM and television. 

Federal Communications Commission 
Chairman Wayne Coy threw a scare into 
broadcasters when he championed the 
cause of FM—and predicted it would 
eventually replace AM. And Kenneth H. 
Baker, NAB director of research, put mat- 
ters to the AM men even more bluntly. 
“Radio is entering a new era of competi- 
tion,” he said, “and if you fall flat on your 
competitive face don’t say you weren't 
warned.” 

To many delegates Baker’s words meant 
the threat of television. And though sev- 
eral network executives talked heartily of 
the salvation of new advertisers and im- 
proved programming, it was unsatisfactory 
solace. By the time the session was over, 
most station owners had been awakened 
to the fact that radio’s nightmare was 
real. Television’s hand is in the adver- 
tiser’s pocket and reaching deep for the 
soft money that used to be ladled out 
to radio. 

Thus the convention adjourned far less 
happily than it had begun. It would re- 
convene next year in Chicago where there 
would be fewer fancy parties—and prob- 
ably many more troubles. 
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95 Years of The Nebbs 


In the early ’20s when Andy Gump was 
sweeping the comic pages of the country, 
the Bell Syndicate tried to lure the late 
Sid Smith from the Chicago Tribune-New 
York News Syndicate. A fat guarantee 
plus a sleek Rolls-Royce (Smith was nuts 
about cars) kept him in the Tribune- 








) News fold. 


But John Wheeler, head of Bell, heard 





} that much of Smith’s continuity came 





from a Chicago jeweler named Sol Hess, 
who wrote it as a labor of love. 
(Smith never paid him anything.) 
Wheeler reasoned: If he couldn’t 
get Smith why not get the brain 
behind “The Gumps”? And so he 
signed up Hess to write a strip, 
and Hess signed up W. A. Carl- 
son to do the art. Smith never 
spoke to Hess again. 

This week “The Nebbs” was 
95 years old. Hess wasn’t alive to 
see it (he died in December 
1941) , but his creation was plenty 
healthy. “The Nebbs” was now 
going to 190 dailies. It still was 
in his family. His son-in-law and 
daughter, the Stanley Baers (who 
also do “The Toodles”’), now 
write it; Carlson continues to 
draw it, and it still carries Hess’s 
name, for it is owned by his 
widow. 

Favorites: By way of cele- 
brating the anniversary, the 
Baers had conducted a contest 
among Nebbs addicts for the best 
letters of 25 words or less in reply 
to: “Who is your favorite Nebbs 
character and why?” From 50,000 
responses, the Baers picked 25 
winners. Their prizes: A tele- 
phone call from Baer, using the 
name of Rudy Nebb, plus a foun- 
tain pen. 

One of the Baers’ additions to 
the strip—Wilbur or Willie, the 
carefree, simple, happy cousin of the 
Nebbs who somehow solves most of their 































Next came Rudy and Willie’s wife, Phoebe, 
who does little more than emit once a 
week a worshipful “My Willie can do any- 
thing.” 

The contest recalled one of Hess’s early 
stunts. About twenty years ago Nebb and 
his salty pint-sized tobacconist friend, 
Obediah’ Slider, built’ a hotel in their 
Northville (no state, or any state) , around 
a well of salubrious water. Hess asked 
readers to name the water, and the win- 
ner was “Noxage,” for which he later 
turned down a handsome offer from an ac- 
tual mineral-water company. 

Just Folks: When Hess died, several 
papers thought his strip would go to pot 
and talked of dropping it. But the parallels 
between Hess’s and Stanley Baer’s careers 
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dilemmas—led the poll with 60 per cent.. 





go far to explain why “The Nebbs” has 
stayed faithfully in its creator’s groove. 
The strip owes much of its folksy flavor, 
small-town types, and slapstick humor to 
Hess’s and Baet’s experiences as salesmen 
(Hess in jewelry; Baer as drummer for a 
Chicago wholesale grocery for the past 
twenty years) . 

Rudy Nebb, like Andy Gump, is an ex- 
trovert, something of an egoist, and, the 
Baers say, still a projection of his creator. 
Nebb’s patient, chubby wife, Fanny, plays 
an even-tempered second fiddle to her 
bustling, busybody husband. Aside from 
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The Baers: Their fans picked Cousin Willie 


introducing Willie and his family and ele- 
vating Junior Nebb to a teen-ager (Hess’s 
junior was 9), the Baers have made few 
changés in the strip. The tieless sharp- 
tongued Slider, perennial mayor of North- 
ville; Rockney Flint, the reformed city 
slicker; Simp O’Dill, and other Hess crea- 
tions still rove in and out of the strip. 
The Two Baers: The New York-born 
Mrs. Baer and her husband, a native of 
Chicago, are called the “Chicago Baers.” 
About two evenings a week they sit down 
for story conferences in their home near 
Lake Michigan’s south shore. Baer sup- 
plies most of the gags and story ideas; 
Mrs. Baer writes the dialogue. About once 
a week each visits the downtown studios 
(Carlson’s for “The Nebbs”; Rod Ruth’s 
for “The Toodles”) to check on the draw- 
ings. The children, Dan, 18, and Jane, 12, 
act as critics. The Baers find no difficulty 





in juggling two strips because they say 
they are so different. “ “The Nebbs’ is car- 
toony” they explain. ““The Toodles’ [a 
story of young family life told from the 
viewpoint of twins] is illustrative, more 
true to life.” 


Woes of ’48 


In a New York Federal court last week 
the publishers of the contributor-owned 
cooperative magazine °48 filed a petition to 
reorganize. The magazine, said Publisher 
Walter Ross’s petition, is broke: liabilities, 
$581,425; assets, $172,080. But, 
he added, there were potential 
new investors for a salvage oper- 
ation. Otherwise, ’48 is likely to 
die with its July issue. 


Crosby vs. Pegler 


Newspapermen rarely talk back 
to the sour and strident West- 
brook Pegler. But this week one 
of the brightest young men of 
the columning trade made so 
bold as to take him on. The up- 
start was John Crosby, 36-year- 
old syndicated radio columnist 
for The New York Herald Trib- 
une. 

In his latest campaign of red- 
baiting The Herald Tribune 
(Newsweek, March 8), Pegler 
had replaced his former target 
Joseph Barnes, ex-Herald Trib 
foreign editor, now PM’s editor, 
with another guy named Joe— 
Joseph Herzberg, city editor. 

Herzberg, Pegler recalled, ap- 
peared last Oct. 5 as a guest on 
the radio program (WHN in 
New York) of William Gailmor, 
whom Pegler boasts of hounding 
out of his network spot in 1945 
by exposing him as a Communist 
party liner and possessor of a 
criminal record. “Gailmor called 
the city editor ‘Joe’,” Pegler 
wrote, “Herzberg called him ‘Bill’.”. The 
broadcast was timed with the appearance 
of Herzberg’s book, “Late City Edition,” 
and, Pegler suegested, the Bill-Joe familiar- 
ity spoke for itself. 

Crosby cracked back: “Westbrook Peg- 
ler [is] an aging journalist who spends 
much of his time in Arizona dreaming 
about his youth in New York . . . has 
been out of touch with society for the last 
fifteen years,” and is unaware of the im- 
pact on our times of such “modern incon- 
veniences” as the radio, the automobile, 
and air conditioning. 

Gingerbread Boy: “Old formalities, 
Mr. P., are rapidly vanishing. You appear 
on a man’s, radio program . . . and first 
thing you know, he’s calling you ‘Joe’ and 
you're calling him ‘Bill’, though you may 
just have shaken hands.” 

Crosby said this had happened to him 
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on Mary Margaret McBride’s program: 
“T should have known better . . . I’m prob- 
ably in the files of the FBI this minute as 
a man with suspicious leanings toward 
Dromedary Gingerbread Mix. I swear to 
God, Pegler, I’m a registered Pillsbury 
man and my father and grandfather voted 
the straight Pillsbury ticket.” 

No, Crosby suggested, something more 
sordid than comforting Communists was 
Herzberg’s motive. He wanted to sell more 
copies of his book. “You wouldn’t be in- 
terested in the book, Pegler. It’s about 
journalism.” 


Ginsburgh for Air Forces 


On the Department of Defense beat in 
Washington few, if any, regular Army 
officers dealing with the press rate higher 
with newsmen than Col. A. Robert 
Ginsburgh, the 53-year-old executive as- 
sistant to Secretary of the Army Kenneth 
Royall. 

An Army man since 1917, when he came 
out of Harvard with Phi Beta Kappa hon- 
ors, the stocky Ginsburgh has since com- 
bined with his military career a rare off- 
reservation taste for journalism and the 
academic life—all to the good of the 
Army’s press relations. Once, when his 
wife gave birth to twins, Ginsburgh went 
to work nights as a 
reporter on the old 
New York World to 
pad out a young 
lieutenant’s pay. 
Later he took mas- 
ter’s degrees in his- 
tory at the Univer- 
sity of Louisville 
and in journalism at 
the University of 
Missouri, and a law 
degree at Harvard. 
He also attended 
three Army schools: 
the Field Artillery school, Army Industrial 
College, and Army-Navy Staff College. 

Last week the most publicity-conscious 
of the nation’s armed services—the Air 
Force—made an unusual raid on_ the 
ground forces. It took Ginsburgh froyg the 
Army to the air arm, where he became 
deputy chief of public relations and an in- 
valuable man in the perennial interservice 
struggles for a good press. 

MaeArthur Aide: Ginsburgh, whose 
Washington service began in 1931 under 
the then Secretary of War Patrick J. Hur- 
ley, is proud too of his second-world-war 
record. As assistant chief of staff with 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s Southwest Pa- 
cific services of supply (1943-45), he 
handled personnel, operations, and civilian 
affairs—three jobs each normally assigned 
to a brigadier general. 

But Ginsburgh never achieved — that 
rank, despite MacArthur’s recommenda- 
tion and a later Distinguished Service 
Medal for his Pacific service. Columnist 
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Col. Ginsburgh 


sentaimmece 


Drew Pearson bluntly accused the selection 

board of race prejudice in denying promo- {Mj gir 
tion. This week newsmen had reason to [@ yho 
believe that the Air Force would reward @ sre 
Ginsburgh’s talent with the long-delayed jam 
brigadier general’s star. offic 
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The Polk Murder Case Nev 


casi 
The murder of a correspondent in Pi eurs 


Greece last week aroused a question that 
stirred American newspapermen: Who fi ge 
killed George Polk, CBS man in Athens, Jf jrai 
and onetime reporter for The New York @ pro 
Herald Tribune and 
for NEWSWEEK? 
Polk’s body 
washed up near the 
beach along Salo- Dey 
nika’s fashionable ‘ Re 
promenade, Niki : 4 
(Victory) Boule- 
vard, May 16 
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(Newsweek, May ‘ ia 
24) . He had been in “ iner 
the water about “3 inte 
seven days, Greek International hece 
police said. His | George Polk 

hands and feet were Art 
tied; there was a bullet hole at the base BYac 
of his skull. plac 


Greek police, at first picturing Polk’s Jj Rus 
death as accidental, finally gave out de- Jj Nev 
tails that spelled murder. Then they festa 
sought to picture Polk as a victim of a Hjof: 
Communist death trap while en route via JJ mer 
the underground to get an interview with 
Gen. Markos Vafiades, leader of the Com- Sf 
munist-backed Greek guerrillas now fight- je 
ing the Athens regime. But behind him Jo 
George Polk left evidence disputing this JJ's 
theory. , Mo 

Threats: Polk, like such reporters as §«le 
Homer Bigart of The New York Herald [Jou 
Tribune and Robert Vermillion of the 
United Press, had seen much to find fault 
with in Greek officialdom. For broadcast- 9" 
ing and writing the news as he saw it, 
Polk, like Bigart and Vermillion, had been 
smeared as a Red himself. by ‘the right- 

: »C 
wing, pro-government press. All three had 
found their work hampered by red tape, 
intimidation, and obstruction of Athens 
officials. In talks with his colleagues in 
Greece, in letters to his younger brother, 
William Polk (now at Harvard), and to 
Drew Pearson and numerous other news- 
men in the states, George Polk left a 
record of death threats he had received. 
None, from the evidence, were from the 
left. 

Last week the Newspaper Guild of 
New York and the Overseas Writers— 
an organization of Washington newsmen 
who have served abroad—demanded_ in- 
vestigations. The Guild wanted a team fig 
of qualified newsmen and_ government- “oh 
officials sent to Greece to seek the facts. Bie, 
The Overseas Writers named columnist Bet, 
Walter Lippmann to head the investigating Bip 
committee. we 
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— TRANSITION — 


Birthday: Bit, (BosaNnGLes) Rosinson, 
vho started dancing for pennies in the 
streets of Richmond in 1886 and later be- 
came the world’s greatest tap dancer, un- 
oficial mayor of Harlem, and _ indefati- 
gable wartime entertainer: his 70th, in 
New York,- May 25. To mark the oc- 
casion Robinson christened a new ex- 
cursion boat the S.S. Bojangles. 


Honored: JupirH ANvERSON, 50, fiery 
dramatic actress and star of the recent 
Broadway production, “Medea”; with the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters 
medal for “good speech on the stage,” in 


New York, May 21. 


Deprived: Former Kina MicHart oF 
RuMANIA, 27, along with his mother, two 
qnts, and an uncle, of citizenship and all 
royal property in Rumania by the Com- 
munist-dominated Cabinet; in Bucharest, 
May 22, because the king was “carrying on 
increasing maneuvers abroad against the 
interest of the Rumanian people . . . thus 
becoming guilty of a breach of loyalty.” 


Arrived: Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister 
Yacorr A. Manik, chunky, fair-haired re- 
placement for Andrei A. Gromyko as chief 
Russian Gelegate to the United Nations, in 
New York, May 20. At the pier Malik 
established a new record: To 30 questions 
of newspapermen he issued 30 “no com- 
ments”’—accompanied by a cordial smile. 


Safe: Far from the New York “target” 
area where he was certain atom bombs 
would fall, Wittiamt Keenan last week 
vas appointed postmaster of Deborgia, 
Mont. (population, 125)—the town he 
elected two years ago as least likely to be 
bombed in event of war. 


Died: OtGa SamMaArorF StTokowskl, 65, 
concert pianist, music critic, teacher, and 
first wife of the conductor Leopold Sto- 
kowski; of a heart attack, in New York, 
May 17. 

>Cot. James L. Raustron, 66, Canada’s 
wartime Minister of Defense and a hero 
of the first world war; of heart disease, in 
Montreal, May 22. 


Killed: THomas C, Wasson, 52, United 
States Consul General in Jerusalem. shot 
bv an unidentified sniper while trying to 
arrange an Arab-Jewish truce: in Jeru- 
alem, May 22. 


Interred: Tue Carpirr GIANT, one of 
listory’s greatest hoaxes, an international 
ensation when discovered in 1869; finally 
returned to an open grave at the Farm- 
ets’ Museum in Cooperstown, N. Y., May 
1). The enormous stone giant was 
“planted” by George Hull, a_ tobacco 
dealer, in Cooperstown to ridicule religious 
extremists who believed there were giants 
in the earth. Thousands paid admission to 
se the “petrified human.” 
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Showdown on the Third Round 


In three years since the end of the war 
union members had come to expect that 
each spring would bring big pay hikes to 
meet the rising cost of living as surely as 
it brought apple blossoms. There might be 
some difficulty; but, in the end, they 
thought a management “swollen with 
profits” would stand and_ deliver. 

Last week that era seemed about over. 
On Friday, May 21, the CIO’s United 
Packinghouse Workers admitted they were 
licked. After 67 days on the picket line 
which them $40,000,000 in wages, 
they accepted the original offer—a 9-cent- 
an-hour raise against 29 cents asked. 

It was only the latest in a long string of 
costly defeats for labor’s third-round wage 
drive. 

While Walter's Away: This week 
labor’s bid rested with one of its most 
militant and powerful unions, the United 
Auto Workers. On May 12, some 75,000 
of its members had walked out of Chrys- 
ler plants demanding a 30-cent-an-hour in- 
crease. And if the Chrysler onslaught failed 
to break industry's united front, the UAW 
might be forced in desperation to try to 
commit the rest of its forces. 

In the face of General Motors’ refusal 
to make a counteroffer to its demand for 
another 25 cents an hour, the UAW had 
filed notice that it intended to pull its 
225,000 members out of GM on May 28. 
Ford had suggested a pay cut in the face 
of the union stand for benefits estimated 
to cost 50 cents an hour, This might even 
bring out an additional 108,000 workers 
in July. 

Some thought the auto union was bluff- 
ing. This belief gained strength last Sun- 
day when the UAW’s Buick local, largest 


cost 


of the GM locals, voted almost 2-to-1 
against a GM strike. Furthermore, taking 
on GM or Ford at the same time as Chrys- 
ler would violate UAW chief Walter Reu- 
ther’s time-tested strategy of divide and 
conquer. It might mean a smashing defeat 
for the CIO’s largest union. 

But Reuther had been laid low by .a 
shotgun blast; Emil Mazey, UAW secre- 
tary-treasurer, was running the union. 
Mazey, a leftist who regards Communist 
tactics as conservative, won his union spurs 
on the picket line. 

On the sixth day of the Chrysler strike 
Mazey gave the auto industry a taste of 
what was coming. His pickets at the High- 
land) Park Chrysler Plant roughed up 
fifteen policemen, cut trolley wires and 
smashed automobile windshields. The com- 
pany was finally forced to close down its 
engineering building. The next day, after 
Gov. Kim Sigler threatened to use troops, 
the atmosphere cleared. 

But the union had its weaknesses. Mem- 
hers had no stomach for costly walkouts. 
GM workers were still trying to make up 
what they lost in their 1945-46 strike. If 
the current strike’s first week cost Chrysler 
$30,000,000 in factory sales, it cost Chrys- 
ler workers—with far smaller reserves— 
$4,500,000 in wages. 

The UAW’s strike fund amounts to 
$1,000,000. But that is small potatoes. 
Even with an additional $7,000,000 the 
union hopes to raise by summer, a walkout 
of its 400,000 members in GM, Chrysler, 
and Ford would mean a strike reserve of 
only $20 a member. 

As if to emphasize the shakiness of their 
position, UAW officials agreed with Chrys- 
ler representatives on May 24 to reopen 


wage talks for the first time since the 
strike began. 

Government labor experts felt that if 7 
there were to be a third-round rise pattern, © 
it might be set this week. In any case. the 
outcome of UAW's brawl will be a big F 
factor in shipping, electrical supplies, long- 
shore, textile, rubber, and other negotia- 
tions which begin in the next 60 days. 

Set of the Tide: But the tide seemed 
running too strongly, although GM_ this 
Tuesday agreed to an 11-cent increase. 

A half hour after beginning the fourth 
straight day of conference in Washington 
Alvanley Johnston, head of one of the 
three strike-threatening rail unions said: f 
“The railroads do not care to reach an | 
agreement.” The meeting broke up. The 
holdout unions—Locomotive Engineers, 
Firemen and Enginemen, and Switchmen 
—had apparently given in on wages but 
were looking for concessions on rules. 

But the railroad men were unyielding. 
For the present the railroads would tiere- 
fore remain in military hands. If there 
were no settlement by May 28, Judge T. 
Alan Goldsborough was expected to tur 


his restraining order against the threatened 


strike into a permanent injunction. 

Even John L. Lewis was finding the go- 
ing tough. Lewis walked out on negotia- 
tions with the soft-coal mine owners in an 
effort to bar the Southern Coal Producers 
Association from taking part. This Mon- 
day the government sued for an injunction 
to force Lewis to resume the stalled nego- 
tiations, and Judge Goldsborough set the 
hearing for June 1. 


Significance 


In their first big strikes under the Taft- 
Hartley Act, the unions have made some 
painful discoveries. The Government is 
no longer in their corner as in pre-Taft- 
Hartley days. The public has lost sym- 
pathy with strikes; the local cops are 
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Newsweek chart by Walter Bens! 


Price increases nullify recent wage boosts; but profits go for expansion, not a third round 
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tougher. Unions are being held responsible 
for picket-line violence; their toughies can 
no longer slug strikebreakers, confident 
that at the end of the strike the Wagner 
Act will restore their jobs. 

But the key factor in union defeats has 
not been the Taft-Hartley Act. It is the 
determination of management that the 
wage-price spiral must be slowed. 

Owing to new machinery and methods 
the efficiency of the average American 
worker has been increasing at the rate of 
2 to 2% per cent each year. This means 
that an average wage increase of 2 to 214 
per cent a year is possible without raising 
prices or cutting profits. 

But the pattern of wage increases in 
recent years has far exceeded this amount. 
So do current wage demands. They can be 
paid only by raising prices again or cutting 
‘ ’ ' 
into profits, Industry is reluctant to do 
either, Prices have already been boosted 
so high that many manufacturers fear 
further increases will price their goods out 
of the market. Some have already run into 
serious sales resistance. 

Furthermore, industry views current 
profits as essential to its tremendous ex- 
pansion program. Despite record profits 
dividends to stockholders—the take-home 
pay of the owners—have risen less than 
the cost of living. The man who works for 
wages has done far better, relatively, than 
the man who lives on dividend pay- 
ments. And industry must keep on pay- 
ing dividends in order to attract new 
investors. 

The lion’s share of bonanza profits has 
gone back into new plants and equipment 
—to increase production and make new 
jobs. In addition to plowing back profits, 
many big companies have had to_ bor- 
row heavily to carry on their building 
programs. 

The average workingman does not 
understand management's reasoning in 
refusing to grant big wage increases. And 
his lack of understanding may turn man- 
agement’s partial victory into a costly 
one. 

The union member knows only that 
every wage increase he has received since 
1944 has been, immediately eaten up by 
higher prices. And the corporations which 
have been raising prices and making “fan- 
tastic” profits now refuse to grant him a 
decent pay raise. His resentment will be 
reflected inevitably in lower productivity. 
It may also have a delayed reaction in the 
form of greater pressure for controls on 
prices and profits. 


RETAILING: 
oom 
Avery’s Back Seat 
Sewell Avery’s competence as a_busi- 
ness executive was beyond question. 
Elected president of the United States 


Gypsum Co: at $1, he built it into an in- 
dustrial giant which stalked through the 
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Not So Fragile: This stainless-steel stairway, a prominent feature 
of the new stainless-steel exhibit at 101 Park Ave., New York 
City, stood up under a 5,000-pound load in construction tests. 


depression of the ’30s unbesmirched by 
red ink. 

In 1931 Avery was called in to lead 
Montgomery Ward & Co. out of the de- 
pression. He completely reorganized the 
mail-order firm, building it into one of 
the country’s largest retail organizations. 

At the same time, however, Avery left 
no doubt that he was a man of firm con- 
victions. In company affairs his decisions 
carried the finality of a period. Against 
New Deal agencies he waged a running 
battle to prevent what he considered un- 
constitutional interference in his business. 
In 1944, when he defied the War Labor 
Board and President Roosevelt, two sol- 
diers carried him from his office and de- 
posited him in the street. 

The Sears Yardstick: Last week, 
gently but firmly, Montgomery Ward’s 
board of directors also moved Avery to 
one side. They changed the company’s 
by-laws to limit the chairman’s functions 
and give more authority to younger of- 
ficers. Avery, 74, remained as chief execu- 
tive officer with authority over finance, 
credit policies, real estate, and new stores. 
Responsibility for everything else was 
transferred to the 44-year-old president, 
Wilbur H. Norton. 

Dissatisfaction of younger executives 
with Avery’s interference in their func- 
tions was reported to have forced the 
change. In the last ten years Montgomery 
Ward’s sales had jumped from $414,000.- 
000 to $1,158,000,000. But in the same 
period sales of its competitor Sears, Roe- 
buck had leaped from $502,000,000 to 


$2,112,000,000. In recent years Mont- 
gomery Ward had lost several top officers. 

The officers and directors refused to dis- 
cuss the shift; but it was rumored the 
revolution had been bloodless. Even 
Avery, it was said, had approved the 
amendment of his powers. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Paid Speech: The National Labor Re- 
lations Board ruled that under the Taft- 
Hartley Act employers may deliver anti- 
union speeches to employes on company 


time and property if no threats or 
promises are made. 

Stepping Out: The Hoving Corp. 
owners of the Bonwit Teller stores, ex- 
panded into the men’s-wear field by buy- 
ing up the six John David stores in New 
York City. The purchase will add about 
50 per cent to Hoving’s sales—$19,500,000 
in 1947. 

Digging Deep: The Pure Oil Co. 
claimed the deepest producing well in 
the world—it struck oil 2.7 miles down, 
in Wind River Valley, Wyo. Pure Oil has 
leases sewing up 16,000 acres around the 
well; its stock jumped 414 points to $40 a 
share. “ 

Forecast: The Federal Reserve Board 
predicted a rise in the price level during 
the second half of the year as a result 
of increased military spending and an in- 
crease in the money supply. 

Duty Free: The Treasury said that 
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once every six months Americans can now 
bring in $400 worth of foreign goods duty 
free. On out-of-the-country trips of twelve 
days or longer, travelers can add $300 to 
the usual exemption of $100. 
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ers. ; Bending oe 
lis Last week the 17-year-old airline once a 
4} more was hanging on the ropes. Its dollar chilled and dehumidified air to keep 
ni reserves were nonexistent. And on May chocolate from turning white, yet he 
the 28 a $1,100,000 payment on the loan from @ didn’t want his workers uncomfort- 
. Equitable would be due. If TWA failed y able. It was found that a Trane system 
| hole $40,000,000 1 2 could provide the delicate tempera- 
to pay up, the whole $40,000,000 loan Se ture balance needed for both choco- 
would become due at once and the insur- AY late and workers. 
ance company might have to take over { | aes 
the airline—an unpleasant prospect for wh | [\ 
both sides. —— en 
Re- There was little hope ‘of help from pri- PROBLEMS IN PROCESSES 
att: vate sources. Even the line’s principal Sa Pa iba 
ati: stockholder, Howard Hughes, who had hs ai al 
coal been good for a $10,000,000 bite when y 
7 ~ TWA was in trouble in 1947, declined to The dyeing and bleaching vats at this ——sgqa 
get in deeper now. On Tuesday, May 18, bleachery gave off vast quantities of 
| the airline sought a $10,000,000 loan from water vapor. The vapor condensed on 
orp. the RFC ceilings and dripped onto the cloth. 
ex: 1€ . as A Trane system got rid of the vapors, 
me On Friday, May 22, the Civil Aero- put an end to cloth spoilage, and im- 
New nautics Board providentially stepped in. proved plant working conditions. 
war The agency awarded TWA a mail-rate in- 
000 crease on its routes between the United 
States and Asia. Retroactive to last Jan. There is a Trane system to solve every kind of heating and air condi- 
Co. 1, the rate boosts will more than double tioning problem efficiently, whether it be comfort or process—domes- 
 * the $3,000,000 which the line would have tic, commercial, or industrial. Trane systems are designed by architect, 
ai received in 1948 under the old rate. The engineer, or contractor to fit your application. 200 Trane Field Engi- 
“ timing of CAB’s lifesaving role was “pure- neers offer their counsel. Users’ names on request. 
the ly coincidental,” its officials insisted. But 
40 a the cash payable immediately under the 
P award was exactly $1,100,000—just enough 
to st i fs 
a. MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF 
ring Re ail eas 
ring | Significance HEATING and AIR CONDITIONI 
i The CAB handout may get TWA mo- TCE % ' 
mentarily out of the hole, but it doesn’t 
that solve the long-term problem either for 
votk May 31, 1948 59 


| AVIATION: 


Lifesaver for TWA 


One of the country’s largest insurance 
companies last week came close to being 
the reluctant owner of a major airline. 

In 1945-46 the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society made a $40,000,000 unsecured loan 
to Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., 
to buy new planes. But difficulties stem- 
ming from ambitious expansion, the ex- 
pense of grounded Constellations, and a 


pilots’ strike, dropped TWA deep into the 
red, 
In April 1047 President Jack Frye 


moved out and Lammotte T, Cohu, long 


’ ) r) a nf . <a iwi eat 
a TWA director, moved in, Cohu fired pies toe 
3.000 (out of 16,000) employes, fused vee Bit . g ihe 
TWA’s domestic and foreign setups, and When this new coaxial cable plant fs : =e 


tightened erratic budgetary controls. 

Last month Cohu resigned, declaring he 
had “completed the job I undertook.” Dur- 
ing his year’s stewardship TWA revenues 
increased by $21,000,000, or 37 per cent. 
Expenses, despite expanded operations, 
rose only $13,000,000, or 18 per cent. But 
despite Cohu’s capable effort, TWA’s 
losses for 1947 came to $8,080,000. 











was built, comfort requirements were 
found to be diverse. To provide 


needed ventilation for the cafeteria, 
conditioning fresh air for the hospital, 
and regulated heating for the facto 

areas, a Trane system was selected. . 
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The owners of these smart new avart- 
ment houses knew that some day air 
conditioning might be necessary to 
attract tenants. As an economical solu- 
tion to their problem, they chose a 
Trane system that gave them heating 
with provision for easily adding cool- 
ing to the existing system later, 
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TWA or the country’s other air carriers. 
United States airlines last year carried 
more passengers and cargo more miles 
than ever before in history. And on do- 
mestic routes alone they lost $20,900,102, 
more money than ever before. 

Part of the fault lies with the airlines 
themselves. In the flush of optimism over 
postwar air travel they overexpanded and 
let expenses get out of control. This situa- 
tion has only recently been corrected. 

But the main trouble lies in the nature 
of the industry. As things stand today, 
passenger and freight revenues are not 





SUGAR: 


The Full Bowl 


The day of the sugar glut has arrived. 
The price of sugar—after climbing steadily 
in six shortage years to twice the prewar 
level—has dropped 20 per cent in five 
months. 

Cuba’s 6,800,000-ton crop this year will 
double its prewar output. Domestic cane 
and beet sugar will add another 2,000,000 
tons, making a total harvest of nearly 
9,000,000 tons. Probable United States con- 


40, a business consultant, had a smatter- 
ing knowledge of the perfume _ business 
as a result of a survey made for a client. 
His neighbor, Norman Lee Swartout, 33, 
had sold glassware to perfume manu- 
facturers. 

The partners agreed on a quality per- 
fume and set a chemist to work to make 
up samples. By rare luck he came up with 
a pleasing floral blend with an intriguing 
bouquet—a mixture of about 30 different 
scents. 

The two men put up $4,000 apiece and 
incorporated as Angelique & Co. They 
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Sugar harvest in Florida: A big world crop breaks the sugar shortage and it tastes—ummmm, good! 


enough to keep the airlines going, much 
less make profits, without substantial gov- 
ernment aid. 

In ‘creating the CAB in 1938, Congress 
instructed it to set air-mail rates high 
enough (1) to insure the performance of 
service under honest, economical, and ef- 
ficient management, and (2) to keep air 
transportation developing to the extent 
required for national commerce, the postal 
service, and national defense. 

Airline men charge that the CAB has 
failed to follow the intent of Congress. In 
fixing rates after the war the CAB made 
the same wrong guess as the airlines. 
Foreseeing a flood of air-carrier business 
and profits, it pegged rates at a modest 
level. When business failed to develop, 
the agency was guilty, according to the 
airlines, of costly delays in readjusting 
rate schedules. 

Some believe the airlines can work their 
way out of the red by modernizing equip- 
ment, buying new planes, and getting 
older, less economical craft off the airways. 
But this takes capital. And no more cap- 
ital is likely to be put up by private in- 
vestors without real improvement in air- 
line revenues and prospects. That takes 
the lines back tp’ the CAB and _ higher 


mail rates. 
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sumption this year is less than 7,500,000 
tons. 

Last week in Washington the Cubans 
were trying to persuade Secretary of Agri- 
culture Clinton Anderson to lop 300,000 
tons from Cuba’s sugar quota. They hoped 
to hold back part of their crop for better 
prices. 


PERFUME: 


Yankee Newcomer 


Roughly 80 per cent of the perfume busi- 
ness in the United States is done by firms 
with traditional Paris ties. But recent 
efforts of new Paris perfumers to enter the 
market have fizzled badly. In the last eight- 
een months perfume sales—which during 
the war jumped from $17,000,000 a year 
to a peak of $55,000,000—have been taper- 
ing off. 

In the face of this trend a new Ameri- 
can firm claimed last week to have carved 
itself a small niche in the market. Further- 
more, it had been started by rank amateurs. 

Satin and Spice: In 1945 two Wil- 
ton, Conn., neighbors, tired of spending 
three hours a day commuting to work in 
New York City, decided to start their own 
perfume business. Charles N. Granville, 


called the perfume Black Satin—a name 
with class and just a touch of erotic sug- 
gestiveness. To market it (at $18 an 
ounce) they went after the 1,200 top 
specialty and department stores with some 
sparkling promotion ideas. 

The first of Angelique’s new wrinkles 
was a small, extra label on each bottle 
bearing the name of the store. Most stores 
liked the label; it reminded women where 
they could reorder. Angelique liked it too; 
it meant the store was implicitly endorsing 
the product. 

Next Granville, a fertile idea man, 
used a spray to perfume the outdoors. 
Newspapers loved it and local radio sta- 
tions interviewed startled women in the 
street. “Suddenly, I am irresistible,” said 
a Washington housewife. An outdoor spray 
brought Jelleff’s in Washington $1,200 of 
business in February; the Addis Co. in 
Syracuse, N.Y., took in $2,000 in one 
month; the Union Co. in Columbus, Ohio, 
$1,500. 

To keep the publicity ball rolling Gran- 
ville delivered an Easter shipment to 
Syracuse by helicopter with the pilot 
dressed as an Easter bunny. Over Bridge- 
port, Conn., he attempted to make per- 
fumed snow with scented dry ice. The 
cost: $235—$35 for perfume and $200 for 
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a watch which fell off of Granville’s wrist 
in the experiment. 

And Everything Nice: Angelique 
made its first shipment in October 1946— 
$700 worth to seven accounts. Last week 
the seven accounts had grown to 353, and 
its sales to a rate that this year will 
probably exceed $300,000. Angelique has 
passed the break-even point and has been 
operating at a profit for nine months. 

In the industry Angelique is still small 
fry, and men in the trade caution that 
“it takes seven years to prove a perfume.” 
But the company’s aggressive promotion 
has won it more cooperative advertising 
support from retail merchants than some 
of its older, larger competitors. “Seventy 
per cent of our sales,” said Swartout, 
“are already repeat business.” 


RAILROADS: 


Young Plan No. 2 


Two weeks ago the Interstate Commerce 
Commission slapped down Robert R. 
Young and his proposal of a “trial mar- 
riage” between the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway and the New York Central. Last 
week the C & O chairman bounced back 
with a bigger and better proposition. 

Young announced that he would soon 
ask ICC approval of a three-way merger: 
the C & O, the Central, and the Virginian. 
The Virginian had objected to the original 
merger plan because of adverse competitive 
effects on its business, and the ICC had 
supported its objections. 

All railroads, Young maintained, should 
he consolidated into fifteen or twenty re- 
gional systems. “The only way to keep 
rates down,” he said, “is to eliminate some 
of the 131 railroad presidents and 131 ex- 
pensive terminal facilities and staffs.” 

Few thought Young’s new proposal 
would meet a better fate than his previ- 
ous one. The New York Herald Tribune 
commented: “When the voice of author- 
ity says the original bite is too much, or 
otherwise unpalatable, it is not custom- 
ary to ask for even more of the same.” 


CED: 


Here to Stay 


The Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, formed in 1942, had a formidable 
title but a simple purpose. A group of top- 
flight business executives were worried 
about a problem already darkening the 
postwar horizon: how to shift the coun- 
try’s economy from war to peace without 
widespread unemployment and a sharp de- 
pression. Their best contribution, the busi- 
nessmen decided, would be to analyze ‘the 
problem from their point of vantage and 
recommend transition procedures. 

Work Done: With the blessing of 
Jesse Jones and his Department of Com- 
merce the temporary organization was 
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a type composing machine 
with 300 faces 


your secretary can operate! 







*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
and foreign countries 

arca Registrada 
Marque sec 


Sound too good to be true? Well, here are the facts. It’s 
the size of an ordinary typewriter, has a standard keyboard 
that any typist can operate, and it has more than 300 in- 
stantly interchangeable modern type faces. A Vari-Typer 
turns out reproduction copy with squared right and left 
margins and all the effectiveness of real typography. 

Think of it! A composing plant right in your office, com- 
pletely eliminating the loss of time in type-setting and the 


tedious job of proof-reading. 


You'll find this economical composing machine paying 
for itself in no time on your catalogs, reports, sales litera- 
ture, house organs or whatever printing problems you have. 


Write today on your company letterhead 
for free illustrated booklet No. 16 or, if you 


wish, a demonstration can be arranged at your office. 
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333 Avenue of the Americas 





RALPH C. COXHEAD CORP. 


New York 14, NY 
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R &M Fan Folder 
No. 3005 gives you all 
the details. Address: 
Robbins & Myers, Inc., 
Fan Sales Division, 
Springfield, Obio; or 
Brantford, Ontario. 


Srrr/ 


You won’t really be this chilly 
with an R & M Fan. But it will 
keep you wonderfully cool on 
sweltering summer days and 
nights. You'll like its smooth 
power, the way it whips up 
a whale of a breeze with 
scarcely a whisper. It’s beauti- 
fully streamlined and finished 
in a rich, new bronze. Use it 
anywhere in the house as a 
desk model or mount it on a 
wall with the handy bracket 
included. Guaranteed one 
full year. In 10", 12", and 16” 
oscillating models. At better 
dealers everywhere, from 
$16.25. 


R & M ATTIC FAN cools the whole house 
for years—for less than what a week’s 
vacation might cost. Ready to install. No 
costly remodeling or construction. It’s 
quiet. From $112.20. 

















R&M PORTABLE HOME COOLER sets 
into open window. You take it along 
when you move! Extends only 6%” into 
room. Quiet and static-free. No belts, no 
pulleys. From $94.81. 
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launched. Chairman and chief sparkplug 
was Paul G. Hoffman, then president of 
the Studebaker Corp. Other active mem- 
bers: William Benton, later Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, Walter D. Fuller, former 
NAM president, and Beardsley Run, 
R. H. Macy & Co. executive. 

Plant by plant, industry by industry, 
and at regional and national levels the 
CED’s subcommittees delved into the 
problem. They issued periodic guidance re- 
ports, called “policy statements,” to busi- 
nessmen, government officials, schools and 
colleges, and the press. 

Then the war ended and postwar years 
came and went; no large-scale unemploy- 
ment materialized. The CED became a 
task force without a task. 

Meanwhile the organization’s studies 
had had an unexpected effect. Here, with- 
out ax grinding, businessmen were turning 
out a series of objective, unsparing cri- 
tiques of themselves and what made them 
tick. There was evidence that the CED’s 
work was pointing up crucial economic 
issues and improving “economic literacy” 
in important places. At the same time the 
CED was getting a better press than any- 
thing business had done in years. 

Work to Do: Last week CED trustees 
met in New York. They weighed the 
group’s past and possible future contri- 
butions. They voted to make the CED a 
permanent organization. 

There was one_ top-level personnel 
change. To devote himself to his duties 
as Administrator for Economic Coopera- 
tion, Hoffman resigned as CED chairman. 
To replace him the trustees chose W. Wal- 
ter Williams 53-year-old Seattle banker. 


PRODUCTS: 
What’s New 


For Women: Parlyn, Ltd., of Los 
Angeles is making a hair dryer that can be 
worn covered with a scarf to look like a 
turban. A mineral compound inside the 
lining absorbs the dampness within two 
hours; the “Turban-ette” can be dried in 
an oven before re-using. 

For the Sick: Hot-R-Cold-Pak, Inc., 
of New York announced a combination ice 
pack and hot-water bottle—a_ Vinylite 
plastic bag with a sealed-in liquid. It can 
be heated in boiling water or frozen in the 
refrigerator. 

For Cooks: The American Meat Insti- 
tute Foundation said it had discovered a 
chemical mixture that keeps lard sweet for 
more than two years. Potato chips and 
pastries made from the treated lard, the 
foundation claimed, will keep as much as 
50 times longer. 

For Protection: The Ripley Co. Inc. 
of Middletown, Conn., is making a photo- 
electric burglar alarm that uses invisible 
rays. It is designed to foil burglars who 
get through visible beams by shining 4 
flashlight into the phototube. 
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HE National Advisory Council, com- 
"Roane of Cabinet-level _ officials 
headed by Secretary Snyder, reminds 
Marshall-plan countries that their ex- 
change rates “will require adjustment.” 
Paul Hoffman, head of the ECA, thinks 
it “quite obvious that there should 
be more realistic rates of exchange.” 

It is gratifying to have at 
last this official recognition 
of exchange realities, even 
though the NAC still fails to 
draw some of the most im- 
portant logical conclusions 
from this recognition. 

The British pound is the 
key example. It was pointed 
out in this column on May 
10 how exchange control 
with an overvalued pound 
systematically encourages imports, dis- 
courages exports, and brings a chronic 
trade deficit, which the United States 
is then called upon to make up. If the 
pound were allowed to decline to its 
free-market value the result, it is true, 
would be a substantial increase in 
Britain’s internal price level. For in 
terms of pounds imports would cost 
more. And British consumers (in the 
absence of watertight allocations) 
would be forced to pay higher prices 
to hold their share of goods at home 
against the increased price in pounds 
obtainable for exports. 


ut the only way that Britain in the 

long run could avoid this result is 
by an internal deflation. This could be 
brought about by slashing government 
expenditures, particularly on capital 
projects and on food subsidies, by in- 
creasing the purchase tax, by abandon- 
ing the infra-low interest rate policy, 
and by warning British labor that it 
must keep its wage rates low enough 
to meet world competition at a $4 rate 
for sterling. One has merely to cite 
these conditions to recognize how im- 
probable they are politically under the 
present Labor government. 

The British Government, in short, 
has a choice of free foreign-exchange 
markets, of official devaluation, or of 
rigorous internal deflation; and it is 
unwilling to embrace any one. This 
“forces” it to impose direct import 
controls. But as the Canadian econo- 
mist Donald B. Marsh points out, it 
has “a basic predilection for controls 
een with a policy that, by deep- 








The Incubus of Exchange Control 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


ening the crisis, makes the removal of 
controls unthinkable.” As he adds: “In 
a country as dependent as Great Brit- 
ain on external trade, exchange con- 
trol provides the ultimate in govern- 
mental control of private business. 
Whether exercised or not, the govern- 
ment’s power under exchange control 
is literally the power of life 
and death over firms and in- 
dustries dependent upon im- 
ports.” 

The British bureaucrats 
are convinced that the only 
cure for the trade deficit is 
a great over-all increase in 
British production. All that 
is really needed, however, is 
a change in the internal 
structure of consumption 
and production sufficient to correct the 
trade balance. This task is not hercu- 
lean. What is involved is a total annual 
trade deficit officially estimated at 
£250,000,000. This is less than 3 per 
cent of Britain’s present national in- 
come. It could be corrected either by 
raising British production 3 per cent 
(less than the actual increase of 1947 
over 1946) or by lowering British con- 
sumption $3 per cent. 

But analysis shows that instead of 
devoting the resources released by the 
cessation of the war to export produc- 
tion, these have been chiefly reabsorbed 
by other activities. And it is govern- 
ment controls that have prevented re- 
adjustment. Only when free exchange 
rates and free prices are reestablished 
will imports, and domestic output re- 
adjust themselves to the proportions 
necessary to cure the trade deficit. 


s long as other currencies also re- 
main overvalued and inconverti- 
ble, it is true, the British cannot correct 
their balance of payments by sales to 
“soft-currency areas.” But British and 
above all American leadership could 
get the leading countries of the world 
simultaneously to abandon the whole 
vicious Schachtian network of exchange 
control. It is fantastic for America to 
be draining its resources in order to sub- 
sidize and prolong a totalitarian device 
that disintegrates and strangles inter- 
national trade, makes free enterprise 
impossible, retards European recovery, 
and intensifies and perpetuates the 
very “dollar shortage” that it pretends 
to cure. 
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Paper that 
likes water 


Everyone knows what happens to ordinary 
paper when it gets wet. It weakens and goes 
to pieces. Patapar Vegetable Parchment is 
altogether different. Patapar can be soaked 
in water for weeks—even boiled. When it 
comes out it is strong and beautiful. 


Likes grease, too 


Patapar likes grease because it is grease-proof. 
When it comes up against fat, grease or oils 
it resists penetration. Products like butter, 
shortening, bacon are wrapped in Patapar 
and kept well protected. The clean, white 
Patapar wrappers give added sales appeal, 
too, when colorfully printed. 


Perhaps there’s a job 
Patapar can do for you 


Business men have found Patapar the answer 
to many different problems. They use it as 
food wrappers, milk bottle hoods, rubber 
mold liners, for making hair wave pads, for 
lining motor oil containers, as a replacement 
material for oiled silk. Perhaps these few 
examples will suggest a way that Patapar can 
be helpful to you. You can get it unprinted, 
or we'll print it for you economically in one 
or more colors. 

For more information write on your busi- 
ness letterhead for booklet N, 
“The Story of Patapar.” 
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wrapper protection 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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The Christophers 


Legend has it that Christopher, son of 
a Near Eastern heathen king, sought one 
whom he could call master. He apprenticed 
himself first to a mighty king and then to 
the devil. Hearing finally of Christ, he 
surrendered to Him, and for His sake 
carried people across a great and raging 
stream. One day the powerful Christopher 
bore a child across the river. The weight 
was so backbreaking that Christopher al- 
most fell, and strained on his staff to reach 
the other bank. There he learned that he 
was truly a “Christ-bearer,” for the Child 
was Christ Himself. 

Almost ever since those legendary days 
of the third century, travelers have carried 
St. Christopher medals for protection on 
journeys. More recently, the saint has in- 
spired modern Christ-bearers who  indi- 
vidually and personally carry Christ “into 
the market place.” 

The Christophers, as thew call them- 
selves, are a Catholic lay organization 
which sprang up about September 1945. 
Father James G. Keller, California-born 
priest of the Maryknoll Missioners, had 
been thinking of such a group for years 
and began calling Christophers through 
the simple means of writing hundreds of 
letters to Christians of all faiths. From his 
New York office he urged them to fight 
anti-Christian tenets positively by bring- 
ing Christian principles into government, 
labor and management, communication 
of ideas—such as newspapers, movies, and 
radio—and education. There were no dues, 
no meetings, no officers. 

The response was heartening. By April 
1947, more than 50,000 people were on the 
mailing list. The same vear Father Keller 
put forward the idea that Americans 
pray on May 1 for the Russian people 
and those in Soviet-dominated countries 
(Newsweek, April 28, 1947). This vear 
thousands flocked to churches all over the 
world to steal some of the glory from the 
Red May Day. 

The Pen Is Mightier: To advance 
Christian ideals further, Father Keller an- 
nounced April 1, 1947, that the Christo- 
phers were sponsoring a book award for 
manuscripts “in accordance with Christian 
principles.” Prizes total $30,000, with 
$15,000 for first, $10,000 for second, and 
$5,000 for third—amounts which Father 
Keller believes are the largest such prizes 
offered outside of movie contests. Judges 
include Clare Boothe Luce, Myles Con- 
nolly, motion-picture writer, and Mary 
O’Hara, author of “My Friend Flicka.” 

Last November the Christophers added 
a drama award of $10,000 (divided $5,000, 
$3,000, and $2,000) to be judged by such 
theater luminaries as Katharine Cornell, 
Eddie Dowling, and Oscar Hammerstein II. 
All rights to manuscripts in both classes re- 
main with the authors. 

Although both contests close Nov. 15, 
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Newsweek— Ed Wergeles 


Father Keller wants Christ-bearers 


by last week almost 500 book manuscripts 
and 100 plays from 40 states had poured 
into the Christophers’ East 39th Street 
office. Libraries. colleges, universities, and 
schools have requested some 50.000 folders 
about the awards, and 5,000 individuals 
have expressed interest. Most of the 
drama-school students at Yale are work- 
ing on plays. 

Swamped With Suecess: But most 
unusual has been the response and sup- 
port from other believers than Catholics. 
The first contribution toward the prize 
money came from a Methodist professor. 
and an Episcopalian has given $17,000 for 
the Christophers to use any way they 
want. Voluntary donations from all faiths 
have brought in to date some $35,000 of 
the $40,000 required to make the awards. 

Letters pour in daily lauding the idea 
of Christian writing. One woman, not a 
Catholic. wrote from Cleveland that she 
had planned to enter the contest merely 
to gain recognition. “After reading your 
booklet.” she went on, “I began to realize 
my story was petty, the plot cheap, and 
the characters insincere . . . I laid away 
my manuscript and began studying the 
Christopher objectives.” A divinity-school 
student (also not a Catholic) is taking a 
vear off to write a novel. One of the best 
books received came from a Protestant 
minister. 

Father Keller and his staff of twelve 
(two are Jewish) are swamped with the 
success of the idea. They have hardly a 
free minute for, in addition to work on 
the awards, they mail out monthly in- 
formation bulletins to 110,000 persons, 


with eagh envelope typed individualiy, 
Every other month the receiver’s name 
also appears on the inside to emphasize 
the prime Christopher axiom: “The ‘e- 
sponsibility is personal.” 


Lana’s Parson 


All ministers who are requested to marry 
divorced persons . . . may remarry the inno- 
cent party to whom a divorce has been granted 
on scriptural grounds but not until assured 
that a period of one vear has elapsed from the 
date of the decision.* 


On April 26, the Rev. Stewart P. Mac- 
Lennan, 63-year-old retired Presbyterian 
minister, married Lana Turner, screen ac- 
tress, and Henry J. (Bob) Topping, 34- 
year-old tinplate millionaire. Miss Turner, 
married three times before, was clear of 
the church’s one-year law as her last <i- 
vorce was final Sept. 6, 1945. Topping, 
however. was divorced by his third wife, 
Arline Judge. only three days before he 
wed Lana. 

Complaints about Mr. MacLennan’s 
breach of church law poured in the Los 
Angeles Presbytery. On May 12 that body 
met to determine action and later appoint- 
ed a judicial commission of five ministers 
and four laymen to try the MacLennan 
case sometime this summer. 

Last week Dr. MacLennan came forward 
and announced that he had made “an un- 
witting mistake.” “IT was unaware that | 
had breached any rules,” he said and 
added: “Since ignorance of the church law 
is no excuse, naturally I will be my own 
accuser before my brothers.” 

Sincere Not Sporting: The Nova 
Scotia-born minister defended his action 
on the ground that both parties seemed 
sincerely willing to turn from their past 
lives. “I talked to Mr. Topping for three 
hours.” Dr. MacLennan told NEwswEErk, 
“and found him to be a high type of gen- 
tleman, not the sporting type at all.” Miss 
Turner, he felt. “has spiritual qualities 
judging by the sincerity and_ seriousness 
with which she took her vows. Newspa- 


per reports of the wedding were extremely 


distorted.” Dr. MacLennan went on; “it 
was all very beautiful and refined . . . It is 
all very embarrassing after 35 years in the 
ministry.” ‘ 

Dr. MacLennan’s dilemma brought to 
mind the internationally famous case of 
the Rev. Robert Anderson Jardine, who in 
June 1937 defied the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury to marry the Duke and Duchess of 
Windsor. Mr. Jardine left England for a 
United States lecture tour, but by 1939 he 
was admittedly broke. When Dr. MacLen- 
nan was told that Mr. Jardine now lived 
in seclusion at nearby Santa Monica, he 
exclaimed with feeling: “Poor Jardine! He 
married a queen of England and I married 
a queen of the movies.” 





*Directory of Worship, Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S. A., Chapter 12, Section 10. 
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DOGS: 
Best, Plus 


Three lawnmowers had to be wheeled 
out to cut the grass for the judging of the 
dachshunds. In all there were 2,664 dogs 
of 38 breeds that had to be sized up. But 
Mr. and Mrs. William A. Rockefeller’s 
sheeplike Bedlington terrier, Ch. Rock 
Ridge Night Rocket, apparently simplified 
matters for officials in the Morris and 
Essex show at Madison, N.J., last week. 
He became the first dog ever to win best 
in show twice in this foremost outdoor 
event. Judge Alva Rosenberg commented: 
“He won quite easily.” 


TRACK: 


Yardstick Wanted 


A promoter didn’t have to do much 
more than get a 100-meter course laid out 
for them and then watch the money roll 
in, after what had happened between Mel 
Patton of Southern California and Lloyd 
LaBeach of Panama a week earlier at Fres- 
no. Patton, a 146-pound 6-footer, had sped 
100 yards in 9.3 seconds, breaking the 
eighteen-year-old world’s record of 9.4. 
Yet he had finished only inches ahead of 
the dusky LaBeach, who later tied the 
world’s record of 10.2 for 100 meters. 

At Fresno Patton had passed up the 
100-meter event. To see him meet La- 
Beach at that distance in the Coliseum 
Relays at Los Angeles Friday night, May 
21, an expectant crowd of 59,661 turned 
out. 

Conditions were hardly ideal: The clay 
was soft enough to clog a runner’s spikes 
and had no spring. Patton was a bit slow in 
getting out of his starting holes this time, 
too. But when he crossed the finish line 
at the head of a nine-man field, two yards 
in front of LaBeach, the timers gasped. 
They had clocked him in 9.4 seconds, eight- 
tenths of a second better than the world’s 
record, 


Ten minutes later the classic turned to 
custard pie. Laying out a course for 100 
meters (109 yards) hadn’t been as sim- 
ple as it sounded: Officials discovered that 
this one measured only 99 yards 5 inches, 


BASEBALL: 


Cards Up, Bums Down 


Watching the fellow as he coiled back in 
his peculiar batting crouch, Announcer 
Red Barber remarked: “Every time Stan 
Musial swings he scares half a dozen 
people to death.” A year ago Musial 
wasn’t scaring anyone but himself; his 
average shriveled to .140 and his team was 
in last place. But last week he and the 
rest of the St. Louis Cardinals were once 
more acting like the hard-bitten bunch 
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that mopped up a World Series in 1946. 

In a three-game visit to Brooklyn Musial 
made eleven hits in fifteen tries and 
brought his season average up to .411. 
On the strength of a 31l-run demonstra- 
tion, the Cardinals swept the series with- 
out calling on their competitively super- 
charged lefty, Harry Brecheen, who had 
already come up with 322% consecutive 
innings of scoreless pitching, including a 
one-hit performance. At the close of the 
week the team was leading the league, 
with fourteen victories to show for its 
last eighteen games. 

There was some expert skepticism as 
to how long this would last. At shortstop 
the great Marty Marion limped noticeably 
any time he made emergency demands on 
his bad knee. At third base Whitey 
Kurowski was another shade slower in 
getting the ball to first. It was too early 
to tell whether Howie Pollet was entirely 
out of the sore-armed pitching slump that 
struck him last year. And if it developed 
that Manager Eddie Dyer’s old hands 
were too old, he didn’t have the young 
replacements that once crowded Cardinal 
rosters. 

Kids Skid: Last week Dyer himself 
professed to be worried about all the kids 
the Brooklyn club had: “Those young 
fellows come along fast in the latter part 
of the season.” Practically nobody in 
Brooklyn believed him. 

The Dodgers’ so-called “Youth Move- 
ment” finished the week in eighth place 
with an eight-game losing streak—the 
worst home stand Brooklyn has suffered 
since President Branch Rickey took charge 
in 1943. If there was actually an excess of 
good talent in most departments, it had 





merely given the team what Card Man- 
ager Dyer called a “disorganized” look. 
Nor had Manager Leo Durocher elected to 
remedy the worried confusion by picking 
any one line-up and sticking with it. 

Bitterly, Brooklyn fans booed Durocher 
and blamed Rickey. They were sure the 
Dodgers were in this fix because (1) Rickey 
had sold such key veterans as Dixie Walk- 
er and Eddie Stanky, and (2) Rickey had 
ordered the Dodger pitching staff cut to 
the danger point. Many also insisted he 
never should have got rid of Burt Shot- 
ton, master handler of kids, who led the 
club to a pennant during Durocher’s en- 
forced absence last year. 

At the height of the storm Rickey 
stayed away from Ebbets Field for two 
days. For the most part, however, he 
seemed to be sitting it out with his custom- 
ary owlish solidity: “In two weeks they'll 
be on the way up.” 


. J 
GOLF: 


Glenna and Estelle 


The Curtis Cup golf matches in England 
last week looked like a clear case of Brit- 
ish experience against American youth, 
and British critics were glumly sure they 
knew what would happen. They predicted 
a 6 to 3 victory for the United States. 

Final score: United States 64 points, 
Britain 24% points. Half of the American’s 
six victories involved Captain Glenna Col- 
lett Vare, who surprisingly put herself into 
the two-ball foursomes after the predictions 
were down, and Estelle Lawson Page, who 
won in both the foursomes and the singles. 
Mrs, Vare is 44, Mrs. Page 41. 


Keystone 


Classie Carem: American newspapers last week picked up this 
unusual picture of the perils of watching a golf match. When Sam 
King’s drive sailed into the gallery during The London Daily Mail 
tournament May 12, spectators resorted to various ways of 
escaping harm. One way, as the dotted line shows, didn’t work. 
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| Lasting Protection 
| for Less Than 1-cent 
Per Square Foot Per Coat 


e Rust-Oleum adds 
years of useful service to machinery, 
steel work, sash, metal roofs, auto 
chassis and under fenders — in fac- 
tories, homes and on the farm. It 
can be applied over Rust. It seals 
the surface against the slow fire of 
rust caused by water, dampness, 
weather, fumes, and air. Cuts main- 
tenance costs. AVAILABLE IN ALL 
COLORS AND ALUMINUM. When 
applied on rusting metal, Rust-Oleum 
penetrates the rust and, makes it a 
part of the protective film. Write 
TODAY for Catalog of Applications. 

TEST IT ON YOUR CAR! 


RUST-OLEUM corporation 


2495 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 
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when you 
“look it up in Newsweek” 


use the Newsweek 


Indispensable to Educators and Librarians 


Its easy "A to Z' arrangement, by 
subject and name, plus cross refer- 
ences, saves time and temper. Covers 
editorial and advertising content for 
six months, July 7th to Dec. 29th 1947 
issue now available. Only $1.50. 


Order From Newsweek Index Dept. (X-3) 
152 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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Selling Direct to User J 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 


New York 14, N.Y. * Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
St. Louis 10, Mo. * Des Moines 14, lowa 
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Barbecue, Act III 


by JOHN LARDNER 


HE third or rubber fight between 
Rocky Graziano and Anthony Zale, 
in Newark, N.J., on June 9, should be 
a good one—better, very possibly, than 
the fight two weeks later between Joe 
Louis and Jersey Joe Walcott. Both 
Zale and Graziano are men of strongly 
homicidal inclinations.. Each has ex- 
pressed a wish to drink the 
other’s blood, at body tem- 
perature. 

Until last week, however, 
the public was not sure it 
could count on Mr. Gra- 
ziano to give a normally 
barbarous account of himself 
this time. The Rock was 
training up in the country 
among the birds and _blos- 
soms, in a joint that reeked 
of green leaves and meadow grass. 
That sort of atmosphere has hurt the 
chances of many a good man. Natural- 
ly, the Rock’s admirers were appre- 
hensive. 

The other day their fears were con- 
firmed and_ allayed — simultaneously 
when Mr. Graziano dashed into Still- 
man’s Gymnasium, in the heart of 
Manhattan, and eagerly gulped the fa- 
miliar Stillman’s air, which has been 
there without change for sixteen years, 
maturing like wine. As soon as the per- 
fume of liniment and broken promises 
had brought the bloom back to his 
cheeks, the Rock announced that he 
had narrowly escaped asphyxiation up 
in the hills at the hands of a wild 
flower, probably planted there by 
agents of Zale. 


gE had also had trouble with birds. 

A certain bird, a stranger to him, 
formed the habit of singing to Rocky 
every day at 5:45 a.m. 

“T hate to put the knock on any- 
body without seeing him,” said Mr. 
Graziano, “but I think it was a blue- 
bird.” 

It is common knowledge in the fight 
racket that nobody but Al Jolson has 
ever had a good word to say for a 
bluebird. Mr. Jolson, in “April Show- 
ers,” advised the world to keep on 
looking for the bluebird and listening 
for its song, and this was accepted for 
a time as a friendly tip, a piece of 
stable information from one of Mother 
Nature’s most reliable touts. Unfor- 
tunately, while helping Max Schmeling 


to train for his first Louis fight, a noted 
press agent, Mr. Francis Albertanti, 
was driven to the verge of a serious 
breakdown by a bird which he _posi- 
tively identified as a bluebird. 

“It had me nuts,” reported Mr. Al- 
bertanti. “Between you and me, I don’t 
think Jolson ever heard a_ blue- 

bird in his life.” 

I am happy to say that in 
the soothing milieu of Still- 
man’s Gym, where the win- 
dows have not been opened 
since the end of the Hoover 
administration, Mr. Gra- 
aiano quickly recovered his 
savoir faire and his fighting 
edge. It was in this same 
temple of cauliflower that 
Rocky — according to the 

New York State Athletic Commission 
—was once approached by a gambler 
with a bribe. But what is a gambler 
with a bribe compared to a_ bluebird 
with insomnia? Or a wild rose in the 
pay of Zale? 

Once safely home, the Rock told 
friends about his experiences as an 
outdoor man. It seems he went fishing 
with a gun and personally bumped off 
20 or 30 bass. This reminded me of a 
couple of Australian soldiers who 
caught two fish in the harbor of Port 
Moresby, New Guinea, by dropping a 
hand grenade into the water. It re- 
minded other observers of the hunting 
trip of Joe Louis and his grizzled guide, 
Mr. Mushky Jackson, who killed a 
deer in Maine. To this day, people who 
sampled the venison insist there were 
tire marks on it. Mr. Jackson, how- 
ever, repudiates the charge with con- 
tempt. 

The Zale-Graziano fight will be one 
of the most heavily promoted contests 
of all time. There are eight promoters. 
headed by Mr. Ben B. Bodne, owner 
of the Hotel Algonquin in New York. 
and including one dressmaker, one ex- 
colonel, one plastics tycoon, one laun- 
dryman, one linen man, and a couple 
of lawyers. 


N previous engagements, as you 

know, Zale knocked out Graziano’s 
brains and Graziano knocked out Zale’s 
brains, in that order. Each man has 
obtained a fresh supply, through the 
black market, and the flow of intellect 
should be as free as ever. 
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~ Home movies cost less than most folks think 


.. with a Cine-Kodak Camera 


Thousands of families are “shooting on a shoestring” 
... making marvelous movies . . . with Crne-Kopak 
EicHt-25 Camera. The camera itself—at $55, plus tax— 
is the lowest priced movie camera Kodak makes. And 
as for film cost, the Eight-25, like all 

Cine-Kodak Eight cameras, “stretches” a little 

film a long way. A single low-cost roll = 


captures the high spots of a whole weekend. 


The Supply Situation 
Though Kodak is making 
more cameras, projectors, and 
film than ever before, the de- 


mand is greater, too. Keep in Cine-Kodak Film Kodascope Eight-33 
touch with your Kodak dealer. starts as low as with {/2 lens and 500- 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY $2.50 per roll, watt lamp, a grand 
ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. including process- little projector for 
“Kodak” is a trade-mark ing! Tax extra. home shows. $78. 


The Eight-25 has f/2.7 
Lumenized lens; fixed focus; 
exposure guide; automatic film 
footage indicator. See this 
most convenient of all movie 
cameras at your Kodak dealer’s. 


(Prices subject to change without notice) 


Kodascope Eight-90A Projector 
—Superfast f/1.6 lens, brilliant 
750-watt lamp. Loop-formers, 
“still” and reverse projection 
contribute to “luxury operation.” 
With case—$185. 























...(n your car, galls for Sky Chief 


( Sty Chief \ 
A quick start—a flashing pace—an extra surge 


of power. That’s top performance—the kind Cy 


you get in your car with Texaco Sky Chief 

gasoline. It’s the gasoline for those who want 

the best ... sold by your Texaco Dealer, 
the best friend your car ever had. 





THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


TUNE IN... TEXACO STAR THEATER every Wednesday night featuring Gordon MacRae and Evelyn Knight. 
See newspaper for time and station. 











Show Stopper From Texas 


Beatrice Lillie being Beatrice Lillie, it is 
not surprising that “Inside U.S.A.” shines 
with a special brilliance whenever she steps 
upon the stage (Newsweek, May 10). But 
when a dance number titled “Tiger Lily” 
(in which Miss Lillie is neither the tiger 
nor the lily) stops the show, that is some- 
thing to put in the papers. 

“Tiger Lily” was no opening-night phe- 
nomenon. The cheers it was drawing last 
week were just as hearty as the bravos it 
won when the revue opened four weeks 
ago. But the unexpected surprise was no 
surprise to Valerie Bettis, who dances 
“Tiger Lily” herself, and Helen Tamiris, 
who choreographed it. 

Miss Bettis, a modern dancer and a 
choreographer herself, long had cocked a 
wary eye in the direction of a Broadway 
show. But she had no intention of dancing 
in one until she found just the right spot. 
For her part Miss Tamiris had long wanted 
to put Miss Bettis in one of her Broadway 
shows. In addition, she had been saving 
“Tiger Lily,” an idea which she had first 
used on the borsch circuit a few years ago, 
for just the right spot in just the right 
show. It didn’t fit in “Up in Central Park,” 
“Show Boat,” or “Annie Get Your Gun” 
—all of which had choreography by 
Tamiris. But “Inside U.S.A.” plus Valerie 
Bettis looked like the time, the place, and 
the girl. Miss Bettis had the same hunch. 

This confidence was not completely 
shared by the powers who produced the 
revue—at least as far as Miss Bettis was 
concerned. Instead of being signed to a 
run-of-the-show contract, she was merely 
anchored by a standard contract with the 
usual two weeks’ notice by either party. 
After “Inside U.S.A.” opened in Philadel- 
phia, it was apparent that something 
would have to be done, for “Tiger Lily” 
stopped the show there, too. But the first 
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Barbara Morgan 


Miss Bettis in “The Desperate Heart” 


week in New York cinched matters, and 
Miss Bettis is now enjoying new terms: a 
run-of-the-show contract with her salary 
doubled.* 

Siren: “Tiger Lily” concerns an ac- 
cused murderess who goes free after vamp- 
ing the alienist, the judge, and the jury. 
In deepest gratitude she then murders the 
alienist. As Miss Bettis portrays her, it is 
easy to see how “Tiger Lily” put the 
blinders on Justice. Chances are “Tiger 
Lily” will become as associated with 
Valerie Bettis as “Eadie Was a Lady” has 
with Ethel Merman and “Jennie” with 
Gertrude Lawrence. 

Some devotees of the modern dance may 
feel that this kind of activity is not suited 
to Miss Bettis, who is acknowledged as one 
of the most talented of the younger crop 
of dancers. Miss Bettis, however, is from 
Texas, and has a mind of her own. What 
she is doing in “Inside U.S.A.,” she feels, is 
a big job involving all her artistry. She 
cannot approach a performance as just an- 
other performance; every night is like an- 
other opening night. 

Besides, the Texan wants to broaden her 
scope. The American modern dance, with 
its full theatrical implications, is a passion 
with her. But it does not exclude every- 
thing else. Having made a name for herself 
in the concert field with serious creations 
like “And the Earth Shall Bear Again” and 
“The Desperate Heart,” Miss Bettis turned 
her choreographic hand to a Broadway 
show, “Beggar’s Holiday,” in 1946-47. 
Then, in the spring of 1947, she created 
“Virginia Sampler” for the Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo, thus becoming the first 
strictly modern dancer to do a work for a 
major ballet company. 

Like many another Texas girl in New 
York, Miss Bettis was a tomboy in her 
childhood back home in Houston—a tom- 





*In addition to “Tiger Lily,” the red-blond Miss 


Bettis also stars in another big dance number, 
“Haunted Heart.” 


boy who was supposed to grow up to 
a conventional existence which spelled 
parties, debut, and such. She ran away 
from all that to seek her career and in 
the search met Bernardo Segall, a con- 
cert pianist who is now her husband. For 
fun they write popular songs together, 
words by Bettis and music by Segall. 

Grind: However dancing has taken 
most of Miss Bettis’s time ever since she 
arrived in New York. At first she studied 
with Hanya Holm for three years, be- 
ginning in 1938, and got most of her 
extraordinary technique from her. “It was 
tough training,” she says. “I worked from 
9 in the morning until 12 at night.” By 
1941 the dancer had given her first solo 
concert, and by 1945 she made her real 
concert debut on Broadway. “Here is 
clearly a young artist who is going places,” 
wrote John Martin in The New York 
Times, “and the American dance would do 
well to keep its eye on her.” 

Now only in her late 20s, Miss Bettis has 
more than justified the prediction. Of her 
work in “Inside U‘S.A.,” Walter Terry 
of The Herald Tribune had this to say: 
“She changed her way of dancing not 
at all . . . She danced as she has al- 
ways danced . . . Of course, Miss Bettis is 
beautiful and glamorous and clearly ma- 
terial for Hollywood, but her success. I like 
to think, is due to her superb dancing.” 

This comment pleased Miss Bettis, for 
she does not believe there are highbrow or 
lowbrow styles—just good or bad. To prove 
it, now that she has reached a new audi- 
ence, she wants to do concerts, presenting 
numbers like “The Desperate Heart” on 
Sundays as a variation to “Tiger Lily” 
during the week. 

“Instead of being ‘Tiger Lily’ all the rest 
of my life, I want to have a well-rounded 
life,” she says. “I'd like to act, to be in a 
play like ‘The Little Foxes.” Whenever a 
show comes along that I think I can do 
better than anyone else, then I'll do it.” 





Darby—Graphic House Photos 
... was the same Bettis after all 
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EBCO MANUFACTURING CO 
COLUMBUS. OHIO 4a 


US.A 


You make a strong bid for good will 
when you provide properly cooled 
drinking water where it’s convenient 
to everyone, all the time. Coo/ water 
refreshes; makes people feel better; 
clears away dullness caused by thirst- 
fatigue. Remind your employees and 
customers to refresh more often—in- 
stall Kelvinator-refrigerated Electric 
Water Coolers at all strategic points. 
Many models, for any need. Write. 


The EBCO Manufacturing Co. 


Town and Lucas Streets * Columbus 8, Ohio 
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She sits all day on a Sturgis Posture Chair, 
which encourages the posture that defeats 
fatigue and develops the poise that person- 
ifies good health. You just know she does 
her work well! 

Write us for information about the com- 
plete line of Sturgis Posture Chairs. Your 
Sturgis dealer will be glad to give you a 
demonstration. 


POSTURE CHAIR CO. 


Sturgis, Michigon 

















Suzy Solidor (center) and fans: Miss Dietrich (left) and Miss Carroll 


La Solidor 


The Duchess of Windsor could not come 
but sent a huge floral display with a card 
which said in French: “Best wishes for a 
great success on your first visit to the 
United States.” Marlene Dietrich and 
Madeleine Carroll could come, did, and 
posed happily for pictures. 

The occasion was the American debut 
of Suzy Solidor, latest in the procession of 
French chanteuses, diseuses, and just plain 
singers to appear on the Manhattan night- 
club merry-go-round. The scene was the 
Versailles, on the New York East Side, 
whither Edith Piaf, Mlle. Solidor’s im- 
mediate predecessor in the French line-up, 
had gone on to greater triumphs after her 
sensational Broadway debut (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 10, 1947). 

The Misses Dietrich and Carroll—along 
with a full house of other names and 
would-be names—were present at Suzy’s 
opening last week because they are great 
Solidor fans. This enthusiasm they share 
with assorted royalty, artists, writers, dip- 
lomats, and such. For Suzy Solidor is as 
well known for the friends she makes as 
the songs she sings. During the fifteen 
years (1933-47) she owned La Vie Pari- 
sienne, her night club in Paris, she be- 
came quite a figure. 

C’est la Vie: La Vie Parisienne was 
tiny, holding only about fifteen tables. The 
walls were covered with pictures of Suzy 
as her artist friends saw her, and what art- 
ists they were—Vertés, Van Dongen, Coc- 
teau, Marie Laurencin, Bérard, Foujita, 
and Colin. Often Suzy herself would greet 
customers at the door, and as she sang she 
would wander around the tables, answer- 
ing a request for a song here or tossing a 
quip over her shoulder there. There was— 


and still is—nothing of the introvert about 
La Solidor. 

Suzy came to Paris when she was 18, 
Born Suzy Rocher in a seacoast village near 
St. Malo in Brittany, she took the name 
Solidor from a local landmark—La Tour 
Solidor. In Paris Suzy opened an antique 
shop on the Left Bank. This was the Paris 
of the ’20s, seething with new ideas, and 
soon Mlle. Solidor became the center of 
an admiring group of artists, poets, and 
musicians. 

By the early ’30s this group, which in- 
cluded Marcel Vertés, Christian Bérard, 
and Jean Cocteau, had persuaded Suzy 
that she should open a night club. Money 
was found; the artist friends decorated; 
the pictures of Suzy (which now total 119) 
were hung on the walls, and La Vie Pari- 
sienne opened. It flourished even during 
the war, with Mlle. Solidor constantly out- 
witting the Nazis and eventually being 
cited for her aid to the Resistance. In 1947 
she sold La Vie. Owning her own club, she 
says, “was too confining. When I was not 
there, nobody would come.” 

So Charming: Artistically, Mlle. Soli- 
dor is not another Piaf. Her material is 
not as unusual and her delivery is not as 
theatrically breathtaking. But it is not 
really fair to compare the two, for La 
Piaf is essentially a creature of the theater 
and La Solidor is in her element as a 
night-club entertainer. And if Suzy’s in- 
credible white-blond hair did not quite 
seem to match her years, she had an an- 
swer for that. She introduced herself (in 
phonetic English) thus: “You're certainly 
surprised to have before you someone from 
French Brittany. Not pretty—not very 
young. But look! I’m so charming. I bring 
you something typically French: my per- 
sonality and my simple heart. Please ac- 
cept them.” 
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Kinsey at Roosevelt 


Since its founding in 1945, Roosevelt 
College in Chicago has been held up as a 

model of brotherhood in education. Named 
4 after F.D.R., the college has no quota 
4 .ystem and welcomes students of both 
sexes and all races, colors, and creeds. 
Faculty and board of directors follow the 
same pattern, and the yearly tuition for 
the 5.600 students is ideally low—$330. 

Roosevelt has recently been working on 
an abilities-research project, in which en- 
tering students will take psychological and 
personality tests in an attempt to predict 
academic and professional achievement. 
Some 350 freshmen of both sexes have 
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taken the quizzes to date. 

On May 20 Roosevelt added another 
first to its precedent-shattering record. Dr. 
Alfred C. Kinsey, author of the con- 
troversial “Sexual Behavior in the Human 
Male” (NEWSWEEK, Dec. 1, 1947), an- 
nounced in Chicago that he has started on 
a new study of the relation between sex 
behavior and academic performance. He 
chose Roosevelt as his first study and in- 
terview center because of its abilities-re- 
search tests. But to learn the connection 
between brightness and sexual activities 
Kinsey fans will have to wait between five 
and six years. 


Engineers for the Highways 


The United States has a network of 
roads valued at some $30,000,000,000. Last 
year nearly 38,000,000 vehicles used the 
country’s highways and byways, and with- 


Dean tor Dean: Marion Tait, 
Mount Holyoke associate pro- 
fessor, on July 1 becomes dean 
of Vassar College, succeeding C. 
Mildred Thompson, who has 
held the post for 25 years. 
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in another five years, 50,000,000 vehicles 
will be hitting the road. But despite the 
great need for highway engineers to main- 
tain and expand this transportation web, 
engineering graduates are turning noses 
up and thumbs down on jobs in state 
highway departments. 

Worried by the growing shortage of 
trained personnel for road construction, 
maintenance, and administration, the 
American Association of State Highway 
Officials recently polled 120 engineering 
colleges to see how many recruits it might 
expect from June graduating classes. Al- 
though the association expected bad news, 
what it got was a stunner: Of 3,358 civil 
engineers to be graduated in June, only 
589 indicated an interest in state highway 
departments or the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration. 

Of the 120 schools polled, 33—including 
such large and outstanding institutions as 
the University of California, Columbia, 
Yale, Northwestern, Michigan, and Penn 
State—had no students who intended to 
become highway engineers. 

Cash Cause: The disinterest in high- 
way work was not mystifying. It boiled 
down, the survey showed, to simple cash. 
The starting salary in the average high- 
way department runs $200 to $250 a 
month, whereas the more alluring private 
fields pay a graduate fresh off the engineer- 
ing campus as much as $375 a month. 
Average salaries for the chief engineer run 
from $6,200 to $7,300, and are as low as 
$4,500 in some states. In one state where 
the chief engineer is responsible for an 
annual highway budget of more than $60,- 
000,000, he draws only $6,500 a year. 

In contrast to the 589 June graduates 
who may find their way into. state 
highway departments, there is a need for 
5,000 engineers and another 5,000 sub- 
professional men, according to the High- 
way Association. The outlook, officials say. 
is completely bleak and gloomy. 

They are convinced that the develop- 
ment of interest in highway work must be 
begun early in the college careers of 
engineering students. These days, buck- 
ing the appeal of atomic physics, radar, 
chemurgy, and other fields, the highway 
departments have a hard selling job. 

Program: Hence, the association has 
sketched the following program: 
> An attempt to arouse public support for 
better salaries in the state highway de- 
partments, in much the same way as back- 
ing was won for increased salaries for 
teachers. 
> Improved personnel policies in the de- 
partments to provide rapid advancements 
where indicated. 
> Securing of engineering scholarships in 
the highway field. At present, the number 
of such scholarships available is near the 
bottom of the list. 
>A stepped-up public-relations program, 
addressed especially to the 180,000 students 
now enrolled in engineering schools. 
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COST SAVING. 


Automatic 
Gas Fired Heater 


DON’T WASTE MONEY 
ON AN OUTMODED 
HEATING SYSTEM 


Be money ahead by 
installing automatic Rez- 
nor gas fired unit heat- 
ers. No boilers—no fire- 
men—no fuel storage— 
no hidden heating costs. 

e@ LOW COST INSTALLATION 
e@ LOW COST OPERATION 
The special heat exchanger delivers more 
heat from the fuel. Automatic controls and 
efficient location of Reznor units prevent 
heat waste. Pay only one heating bill. There 
is no build-up of incidental costs. 
Please write for further information. 


Au 


A SIZE FOR EVERY NEED 


REZNOR CO... 
MERCER 13, PENNA. 


Gas Heaters Since 1888 


NO BOILERS NO STEAM LINES 
NO FUEL STORAGE . NO FIRE TENDING 
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HEATS IN WINTER 
CIRCULATES AIR 
IN SUMMER 




















California Bar & Grill Buys New 
Air Conditioner, Refrigeration 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


When the Oasis, Van Nuys, Calif., restau- 


rant was remodeled recently, owner Ronald 
Early (above), decided to buy a new air 
conditioner, beverage cooler and reach-in. 
Mr. Early says, “I chose Frigidaire equip- 
ment throughout because our Frigidaire 
Refrigerator at home had given us trouble- 
free service for 10 years. 

“Our dependable Frigidaire systems have 
brought many favorable comments from 
guests and employees and they’ve removed 
all my refrigeration and air conditioning 
worries.” Valley Refrigeration Co., Van 
Nuys, handled the installations. 


For refrigeration or air 
conditioning you need, 
call your Frigidaire 
Dealer. Find name 
in Classified Phone 
Directory. 


You're twice as sure with two great names— 


FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS _ 


MASSACHUSETTS BOUND? 
For the right home at the 
right price be sure to call 


Town and Country Homes 
601 BOYLSTON ST BOSTON 








(re armen REET mT tee CE 
THE AUTOMATIC FIREMEN 


The FIRE calls the firemen —An automatic 
FIRE ALARM is a feature of the GLOBE 
Sprinkler System. It operates while the 
sprinklers are extinguishing the FIRE. 

Safeguard your property with this device. 
Why depend on a passerby for a midnight 
FIRE alarm? 





GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. | 


Wew York, Chicago, Philadelphia é: Offices in nearly all 
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MOVIES: 
City Baby 


“Big City” is mostly just what its cute 
little foreword, explaining that it is in- 
tended for people “who like people,” 
would lead one to expect. In fact, its entire 
103 minutes are so steeped in the rich, 
creamy milk of human kindness that one 
may well wonder how any of the nice 
people in the story ever got the courage 
to hurt each other’s feelings enough to 
keep the plot rolling. 

But roll it does—around an abandoned 
baby found one evening by a Jewish can- 
tor (Danny Thomas) who lives with his 
mother (Lotte Lehmann) in one of the 
poorer sections of the big city. The cantor, 
an Irish-Catholic policeman (George Mur- 
phy), and a Protestant minister (Robert 
Preston) who works in the local settle- 
ment house decide collectively to adopt 
the child. In spite of religious differences, 
the three become the finest trio of foster 
fathers a waif could ask for, 
and before you know it the infant has 
grown up to become a winsome Margaret 
O’Brien. 

The only hitch is that the court has de- 
creed that the first of the three to marry 
should adopt the child to the exclusion of 
the others, and Murphy meets a small- 
time singer (Betty Garrett) whose heart 
is more nearly 14 carat than either her 
background or apparent morals. In_ the 
meantime both the cantor and the clergy- 
man fall in love with Miss O’Brien’s svelte 
schoolteacher (Karin Booth). By the 
time Edward Arnold, as the Solomon-wise 
judge in charge of the court proceedings, 
gets all this straightened out there isn’t 
likely to be a dry handkerchief in the 
house. 

Much as it errs on the sentimental side, 
“Big City” deserves better than to be 
classed as a run-of-the-mill tear-jerker. It 
is unself-consciously honest in its argu- 
ment that decent human beings can live 
and work together regardless of race or 
religion. Also, Miss Garrett, in her first 
film appearance, provides some delectable 
song-and-dance sequences, and Mme. Leh- 
mann helps disprove a long-standing theory 
by demonstrating that there are world- 
famous operatic stars who can act as well 
as sing. (Bic City. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
Joe Pasternak, producer. Norman Taurog, 
director.) 


homeless 


Cloak and Kommandatura 


In “Berlin Express” RKO has heroically 
attempted to condense into 86 minutes of 
film the doubts, aspirations, and _ terrible 
confusions that have beset the four oc- 
cupying powers in Germany. If the story 
fails in its object, one can blame the occu- 
piers, whose Kommandatura three weeks 
ago agreed to disagree, more than RKO. 


ENTERTAINMENT 





What the film succeeds in amounting to jg 
little more than an adventure story in the 
good old cloak-and-dagger tradition. 

A Russian (Roman Toporow), a French. 
man (Charles Korvin), an Englishman 
(Robert Coote), and an American (Rob. 
ert Ryan) find themselves traveling to 
gether on the “Main Seiner,” the Army! 
special between Paris and Frankfurt which 
should be well known to many ex-GI’s, 
This group is reluctantly drawn together 
by a mysterious French girl (Merle Ober. 
on), who soon turns out to be connected 
with one Dr. Bernhardt (Paul Lukas), a 
German on the right side of the fence who 
is working (apparently against the better 
judgment of some die-hard Nazis) for the 
somewhat vaguely defined unity of the 
postwar Fatherland. The story begins with 
a plot on Bernhardt’s life which nearly 
succeeds and goes on to a fight to the 
finish in one of the monster beer vats of a 
bombed-out Munich brewery. 

These rather improbably melodramatic 
proceedings include some meticulously au- 
thentic shots (taken on location) of the 
kind of Frankfurt night spots frequented 
by big-time black-market operators and 
the kind of ruins that currently engulf 
most of the people who once voted “Ja” 
for Hitler. They also involve some mawk- 
ish goings on at the Berlin Brandenbiirger 
Tor—the gateway to the four zones— 
where the four international bosom bud- 
dies are forced to go their separate ways. 
(Bertin Express. RKO-Radio. Dore 
Schary, producer. Jacques Tourneur, di- 
rector.) 


Disney Disappointment 


“Melody Time” is a Technicolor concoc- 
tion of seven unrelated stories served up 
according to the tried-and-true Walt Dis- 
ney formula of combining live and cartoon 
action. But for all its bright colors. music, 
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Disney doings in “Melody Time” 
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and indisputable technical excellence most 
of it is pretty uninspired. Only in “Little 
Toot,” the story of an incorrigible young 
tugboat, and “Pecos Bill,” a delightfully 
Paul Bunyanish travesty on the bad old 
West, are there any discernible flashes of 
the charm and imagination that once pro- 
duced “Snow White.” (MEtopy Time. 
4 Walt Disney Production. Technicolor.) 


Half-Grown Foxes 


In 1946, with “Another Part of the For- 
est,” Lillian Hellman resumed her coldly 
clinical stage case study of the Hubbard 
clan by going back twenty years before 
“The Little Foxes” and considering what 
appeared to be the formative years of the 
scheming, avaricious Regina and her two 
scoundrelly brothers, Ben and Oscar. 

The movie Regina (Ann Blyth) is a lit- 
tle young to be the terrifying predator of 
two decades later, but the promise is there. 
As yet she is no match for her brother 
Ben (Edmond O’Brien), the eldest of the 
sons and the best equipped to pit his wits 
and an implacable drive for wealth against 
the rest of the family. Oscar (Dan Duryea) 
is a callow fumbler, alternately playing 
the cavalier and demanding his rights. All 
three, as well as their mother, Lavinia 
(Florence Eldridge), are physically and 
spiritually enslaved to Marcus Hubbard 
(Fredric March) —a bully, a sadist and 
a self-made man with pathetic pretentions 
to culture. 

Except for Lavinia, who is sweet and a 
little daft, everyone in this nest of vipers 
hates and distrusts everyone else. All 
either ignore or barely tolerate Lavinia, 
but in the end it is she who supplies the 
weapon that breaks Marcus’s spirit and 
puts Ben on top of this gilded dunghill to 
play the same role his father did. 
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Part of the Forest: Blyth, O’Brien, March, Eldridge 






Vladimir Posner is highly successful in 
adapting the play for the cameras without 
sacrificing its dramatic impact, and 
Michael Gordon’s fine direction creates 
the illusion of smooth constant motion 
even when it is only the camera that is 
moving. March gives another of his pow- 
erful, sensitively modulated characteriza- 
tions as the evil genius who whelped this 
litter of little foxes. The rest of the Hub- 
bards are well acted and John Dall, Dona 
Drake, and Betsy Blair are helpful in 
lesser roles. (ANOTHER Part OF THE For- 
est. Universal-International. Jerry Bresler, 
producer. Michael Gordon, director.) 


THEATER: 


Resurrection on Trial 


“Vigil” is a rather extraordinary tour 
de force about a group of modern-dress 
Biblical characters who invade an Ameri- 
can courtroom one night in Easter week, 
after the cleaning woman has finished, to 
give the resurrection of Jesus Christ a 
fair trial. The prosecution, sparked by 
Henry Wilcoxon, contends it was a plain 
case of grave robbery. The defense, 
under the able direction of Ian 
MacDonald, brings in a tragically beau- 
tiful Mary Magdalen (Maria Palmer), 
among others, to prove it was a miracle. 
The audience acts as jury. 

The resulting three acts of pure court- 
room procedure are not as monumentally 
tedious as they might be: But Ladislas 
Fodor is not a playwright of sufficient 
stature to make either his utter disregard 
of dramatic development or his lady-or- 
the-tigerish conclusion even remotely ex- 
cusable on Broadway. (Viet. Produced 
and directed by Alexander Markey. Set 
and lighting by Yellenti.) 
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REVIEWS: 


Stilwell’s Story 


After a rather bizarre public debate, 
Congress earlier this spring voted nearly 


half a billion dollars for aid to China, 


This step was taken even though respons 
ble government officials, headed by Secre- 
tary of State George C. Marshall, had 
warned that American aid would not do 
China much good unless China first 
cleaned its own house, Specifically, it was 
said that Chiang Kai-shek’s government 
would have to be thoroughly renovated. 

Secretary Marshall based his warning 
on his own thirteen-month experience in 
China after the war. Back of that, how- 
ever, lay the bitter and difficult episodes 
of wartime American military operations 
in China. That whole effort blew up in 
1944 when Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell was 
recalled from China in a cloud of recrim- 
inations and a sudden blaze of publicity 
about wartime conditions in Chiang Kai- 
shek’s country. 

Log: Crusty old Joe Stilwell died in 
1946 without ever having had the oppor- 
tunity to tell his side of that story. It ap- 
pears now in a collection of his diary notes 
and other jottings under the title “The 
Stilwell Papers,” as edited by Theodore 
H. White, formerly a correspondent in 
China, These papers are scanty and in- 
complete. They were never intended for 
publication. They were more a personal 
log, and something of an outlet for exacer- 
bated feelings. 

From the historical standpoint, it is a 
pity that Stilwell himself did not live to 
‘use this material for a more rounded record 
of his wartime command in Asia. From 
the more personal aspect, however, it was 
not without its value, for these papers give 
us an unadorned portrait of one of the 
more remarkable American soldiers of the 
recent war. 

In Asia: Stilwell was sent out to Asia 
early in 1942 when the Japanese were 
sweeping everything before them. He ar- 
rived in Burma with only time enough to 
try vainly to stem the tide and then to 
make his memorable retreat over the 
mountains into India. 

For the next two years his story was 
one of a long and aggravating effort to 
get a corrupt Chinese military bureauc- 
racy to cooperate in the task of organiz- 
ing an army to fight the Japanese. Stilwell 
found that he had to face up to the dead- 
weight of a hidebound regime and try to 
reform it singlehanded in order to accom- 
plish his purposes. His failure was inevi- 
table, all the more so since Stilwell was 
neither a toady nor a diplomat but a 
sharp-tongued man who always believed 
in saying exactly what he thought. 

There is ample room for controversy by 
political and military historians over the 
issues and the incidents of this struggle. 
But the reader of these diaries will soon 
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Stilwell in Burma 


realize that the personality of Stilwell rises 
far above the argument. This hard old 
man loved his family, his home, and his 
country, with an old-fashioned kind of 
concentration. He hated connivers and in- 
triguers and was placed in a_ position 
where he had to cope with little else. He 
was at his crustiest best in personally lead- 
ing troops into jungle combat and it was 
only there he found relief from the intol- 
erable demands of politics and diplomacy 
and the tangled skeins of Chinese-British- 
American purposes in the war against 
Japan. 

Back Home: Curiously enough, both 
the editor and Mrs. Stilwell, who con- 
tributes a foreword and an afterword, leave 
the readers with the impression that the 
general ended his career in utter disgrace. 
There was no reason for this masochistic 
touch. Stilwell came back from China to 
become commanding general of the Army 
Ground Forces, later was given command 
of the Tenth Army on Okinawa to spear- 
head the projected invasion of Japan, and 
after the war commanded the Sixth Army 
here at home. His diaries represent his final 
service. They offer cogent lessons for 
America’s future in China if only they are 
studied with intelligence and with sym- 
pathy. (THe Stirwett Papers. By Gen. 
Joseph W. Stilwell. Edited and arranged 
by Theodore H. White. 357 pages. William 
Sloane Associates. $4.) 


_ as through his own books, Gide help 












































Gide of the Journals 


In the 1920s André Gide, who had beguy 
his career as a writer in the 1880s (and 
who won the Nobel Prize in 1947 when jy" 


was 78), had a tremendous influence: yp, 
the younger intellectuals of two nial 


As a founder of the Nouvelle Revue Bray 
cals, one of the most honest literary 
Views in any country at any time, as ye 


free literature from many of its shackks 
His “Corydon,” “The Immoralist,” and 
“The Counterfeiters” shocked people. By 
they were read and discussed by othe 
writers, if not by the general public. 

Author of his own partial autobiography 
Gide has been the subject of many biogra 
phies. One of the best in English is Va 
Meter Ames’s “André Gide,” in the Ney 
Directions Books’ series of “The Maker 
of Modern Literature.” To those not wel 
versed in Gide’s writing or legend it make: 
an admirable introduction to Gide’s “Jour. 
nals,” beautifully translated by Justin 
O’Brien, the second volume of which 
(1914-1927) is published this week. 

Biography: Ames’s study is a con. 
bination of biography and _ analysis of 
Gide’s writings. It is largely based on the 
“Journals,” but it goes to other sources 
and thus illuminates Gide’s own chrono- 
logical account of his life and thoughts. 
Here we see Gide, a shy youngster of 
Catholic-Huguenot heritage, growing up 
on a diet of the Bible and “Arabian 
Nights,” tied to the apron strings of his 
“generous but overanxious mother” who. 
like himself, was dominated and restricted 
by his “punctilious Aunt Claire.” He 
found schools unbearable and private tu- 
tors unsatisfactory. His passion—which 
lasted all his life—was music. 

Perhaps the greatest influence of his 
youth was a Scotswoman named Anna 
Shackleton, the companion and friend of 
his mother. Although she hardly figures 
except nostalgically in his “Journals,” it 
was Anna who instilled in young André 
an interest in science—an interest that 
Ames finds permeates all his work and his 
entire outlook on life. 

Later, after his first wild adventures a 
“an immoralist,” Gide married his cousin 
Emmanuéle—the “Em” of the “Journals” 
—and their strange relationship (there is 
question whether the marriage was con- 
summated) affected his life as writer. pon- 
derer over religion, avowed homosexual, 
and searcher after truth. 

Journal: Gide early rebelled against 
the stiffness of his Protestantism and, at 
an early age, escaped to Africa, where the 

“most surprising” of: his discoveries was 
his “natural proclivity” to homosexuality. 
Later he was to write his defense of this 
in “Corydon.” To many this has kept 
them from reading Gide. But though it is 
never neglected in his “Journals,” it is by 
no means a dominating theme. 

Everything that Gide wrote in his nov els 
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and satires he first threshed out in his 
private notebooks. Here we can see him 
working at his writing, fighting his dis- 
tractions, trying to arrange his life with 
Em. We follow the progress of the one 


book of his he allows to be called a novel, 
‘ 9 ‘ . 
“The Counterfeiters.” Since he appears 
this as the journal-keeping author who 
tells the story, we get here a magnificent 
frsthand study of how he resolved his own 
adventures into fictional form. Those who 
have read Henry James’s recently pub- 
lished “Notebooks” (Newsweek, Nov. 3, 
1947) will find Gide’s auctorial struggles 
equally fascinating—and less wordy. 
Gide’s great struggles with himself, his 
conflict over Protestantism, Catholicism, 
and hedonism, his struggles with “the 
devil,” his restless probings, take up many 
fascinating pages. His conversations with 
Léon Blum and Walter Rathenau over the 
politics of Europe, with Proust and Clau- 
del over homosexuality, and Jacques Mari- 
tain over religion, and with other close 
friends over the editing of the Revue, 
are filled with thoughtfulness admirably 
expressed. His long entry about his visit 
to Proust, at which he discovers the truth 
about his friend, is effective reporting. 
More than one critic has suggested that 
in the end Gide will be read less for his 
novels, his travel books, his animadver- 
sions on the Congo or Soviet Russia, than 
for his “Journals.”” Whether written with 


the thought of publication or not, they 
have the appearance of finality, of having 


He Shot Rhythm: With flash bulb and camera 
Earl Leaf made a dance pilgrimage to the Carib- 
bean. In “Isles of Rhythm” (Barnes, $5) he pic- 
tures and reports his findings. Left, “she couldn’t 
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been thought out and carefully written. 
Gide’s greatness as an artist, as well as 
his eccentricities as a man, is apparent 
throughout. O’Brien’s translation is with- 
out fault. (THe JourRNALS or ANDRE GIDE. 


1914-1927, Translated and Annotated by 
Justin O'Brien. 428 pages. Knopf. $6.) 


INDUSTRY: 


Sellers vs. Clubs 


Like everyone else nowadays, the 700 re- 
tailers who last week attended the Ameri- 
can Booksellers Association convention in 
Chicago spent most of their time worrying 
about money. Although book sales were 
still high in dollar value, business had 
slumped badly in volume this year, espe- 
cially in the past four weeks. 

One cause was a cut in department-store 
inventories. But the main trouble, said the 
men who sell books, lay with the men who 
make books. High production costs were 
resulting in prices too high to nrake books 
readily salable. Further, to fulfill author 
contracts and/or keep big lists, publishers 
were issuing many poor volumes, and to- 
day’s customers balk at high prices for low 
quality. 

But the booksellers’ chief whipping boys 
were the book clubs, with their “unfair 
competition” of lower prices and_ their 
“fantastic advertising” offering from three 
to six free books in return for a member- 
ship coup) The ABA last year set up a 


BOOKS 


special committee to resolve this long- 
standing feud in talks with the publishers. 
These failed. 

Differentials: In a loudly cheered 
special report, Gilbert E. Goodkind, ABA 


executive secretary, now threatened legal 
action, He pointed out that booksellers 

ye ‘ ,] 
were forced to offer Winston Churchill's 
forthcoming memoirs at $5 before pub- 
lication and $6 after, but to book-club 
members the cost would be only $4, Such 
price differentials occurred because pub- 
lishers rent their plates to the clubs, which 
then cut costs (and prices) by mass-pro- 
duction techniques of printing, binding, 
and distribution. 

The booksellers in the past six months 
have futilely asked three publishers for 
similar lease of best-seller plates. Now, 
Goodkind demanded, ABA members should 
go to court to establish their “right under 
the law to the same terms the publishers 
have offered the clubs.” 

The undertones of Goodkind’s report 
and of an ABA resolution to carry it into 
effect indicated the booksellers hoped the 
threat would be enough to move the pub- 
lishers. But that hope seemed forlorn. In 
private the publishers said agreement to 
the leased-plates project would be suicide; 
it would turn most of the trade into a cut- 
rate proposition. Publicly Bennett Cerf, 
head of Random House, defied the book- 
sellers’ boos to tell them to stop fighting 
the publishers and start improving their 
own selline methods. 

































sell her ackee fruit”’—a market dance of Jamaica. 
Right, the real Cuban rumba depicts farm scenes; 
the girls ruffled train is the hen’s tail feathers; 
the man’s ruffled shirt, the cock’s hackle feathers. 











Y cIANT 
Performance 


If you own a building or work in a 
building heated by low pressure 
steam heating, you have a stake in 
the Giant Performance of this re- 
markable Webster Trap. 


It’s the heavy-duty Webster Drip 
Trap—for returning air and water 
of condensation to the basement 
promptly and continuously. Proper 
condensate drainage means: 


(1) Fast, quiet, trouble-free 
heating 


(2) Positive, controllable 
steam circulation 


Webster Float and Thermostatic 
Drip Traps are made for the pres- 
sure and capacity conditions en- 
countered at all drip points—15 to 
150 Ibs. per sq. in. Used on process 
equipment and unit heaters as well, 
wherever continuous draining and 
overload capacity are required. 


Are you bothered at times with 
sluggish steam circulation? Maybe 
a Webster “F&T” Trap is all you 
need to eliminate waterlogging or 
air binding and secure vastly im- 
proved heating results. 


Address Dept. NW 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden, N. J. : : Representatives In Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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After Oregon 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


HIS is written after twelve days in 
California. Oregon and Washington 
and after the Oregon returns are all in. 
The days spent in Oregon were the 
more exciting, but the detached views 
expressed in the other coast states and 
in Tllinois before and after the great 
primary contest were actually more en- 
lightening. Here is how things look now: 
If Stassen had won in Oregon, the 
race for the nomination 
would have been extremely 
difficult to judge. Stassen’s 
nomination would not have 
been assured, but he would 
have had a profound moral 
claim. It would have been 
impossible io determine the 
extent of Dewey’s delegate 
strength, because scores of 
uninstructed but Dewey- 
tending delegates would 
have begun to locate convenient exits. 
The chance of a deadlock would have 
increased. 

But after Dewey’s victory, a dead- 
lock is by no means certain. One reason 
why it may not happen is that so many 
people believe it is inevitable. Their 
belief is based largely on the fact that 
eight years ago Dewey and Taft en- 
gaged in mutual extermination. Dele- 
gates were not prepared for that or for 
the Willkie blitz. Politicians, including 
Dewey and Taft, live and learn, and 
such historical episodes are seldom re- 
peated. Deadlocks bring utter confu- 
sion and uncertainty, which the poli- 
tician dreads like a plague. 


tT is undoubtedly true that Taft and 
Dewey have no agreement. But that 
does not prevent delegates and political 
leaders under them from acting as if 
there were an agreement. Wherever I 
go, I hear politicians talking of a Taft- 
Dewey merger. Any such merger would 
probably be from Taft to Dewey; first, 


-because Dewey will have more dele- 


gates, and, second, because Taft’s dele- 
gates are more manageable. 

It is impossible to give anything like 
a certain estimate of, the .present 
strength of the candidates, because the 
uninstructed politicians’ preference is 
temporarily locked in a wary and 
suspicious brain. But after Oregon, it 
looks as if Dewey is the first choice of 
about 300 delegates, with a possible 
additional 30 or 40. Taft now has in 
prospect about 250; Stassen, something 








over 150. Those estimates include a 
number of delegates in states where 
conventions are still to be held, but 
where the selection has in fact already 
been made. 

Hovering over the scene and not in- 
cluded above are the big undeclared 
and uncertain delegations of Illinois, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey, whose total is 190. Michigan has 
41 for Vandenberg, and Con- 
necticut’s 19 will go to 
Baldwin. There are also Cali- 
fornia’s 53, who will vote 
for Warren. If he fails, the 
53 will probably go to - 
Dewey or Taft or be split 
between them. To say that 
the Warren support will not 
go to Stassen is a gross un- 
derstatement. 

It must not be forgotten 
that deeply embedded in every dele- 
gate’s mind is confidence that a Re- 
publican will win. The politician who 
plies his trade twelve months a year is 
not likely to be concerned in Philadel- 
phia with somebody who has a great 
appeal to independents, the youth and 
the so-called intelligentsia. He wants a 
man in the White House upon whom 
he can depend in such matters as 
patronage. That does not mean that 
this convention, like that of 1920, will 
turn to another Harding. The _politi- 
cian has lived and learned. He wants 
an authentic political President, but he 
is likely to be wary of a weak one. 

After Oregon, therefore, the practical 
odds favor Dewey and Taft, in that 
order. Taft is the favorite of the very 
conservative and of the business com- 
munity. He is also more popular among 
regulars than Dewey. Dewey has the 
advantage of a really able national 
organization. He is not a pliable politi- 
cian, but he plays the. game. He will 
have the most delegates. This pro- 
foundly impresses such men as are in 
control in Illinois, Indiana and Penn- 
sylvania. , 


LL this is not to be interpreted as a 
A personal preference or as a proph- 
ecy that Dewey will win the nomina- 
tion. It is merely to suggest the prac- 
‘tical factors which favor Dewey and 
Taft. The race is not always to the 
swift, or the battle to the strong, but 
politicians are powerfully attracted by 
candidates who have lots of votes. 
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Now 1 know why Schlitz ts... 


1/¢ Beer that made Milwaukee Famous!” 
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CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND...OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES () 
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